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NOTES ON SOME SOUTH WALES CROMLECHS. 


IN a previous notice of some cromlechs in North Wales, 
given in the Archeologia Cambrensis of 1869, an opinion 
was expressed that at that period of time the question 
. of the nature and original use of cromlechs might be 
considered finally and satisfactorily settled. It was, 
indeed, admitted that it was not impossible that there 
might still survive some disciples of the Druid-altar 
school, who had not yet been able to understand the 
arguments, or were unwilling to admit. the conclusions, 
of those who are generally considered to have made out 
their case, namely, that this class of megalithic remains, 
whatever the variety of dimensions, form, structure, or 
other accidents, is simply to be referred to the sepul- 
chral usage of some very early race or races. The pos- 
sibility thus anticipated turns out to be actual fact; for 
not only do such individuals still exist, but some have 
undertaken to prove that what up to this time has been 
generally received as the satisfactory solution of a ques- 
tion so extensively and effectually ventilated, is simply 
an egregious blunder, that the premisses and deductions 
of those who hold a contrary opinion are inadmissible, 
and that it is high time that such erroneous teaching 
should be replaced by sounder and more unquestionable 
doctrine. 

To show that this statement is not made without 
good grounds, it will be sufficient to allude to a book 
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which made its appearance last year under the title of 
Druidism Exhumed, the principal object of it being to 
prove that Mr. John Stuart of Edinburgh knows nothing 
about stone circles’ and cromlechs. | 

Now up to last year the exhaustive examination of 
this question, especially as regards the circle (as set 
forth by that gentleman in his magnificent volumes of 
the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, and more particu- 
larly in the second volume), had been considered as near 
an approximation to actual proof as the subject admit- 
ted. If the logic of facts is worth anything, if accumu- 
lated evidence is to be received as it deserves, and if 
deductions, the accuracy of which is not denied, are 
admitted, the circle-question might be considered as dis- 
posed of, at least for the present, or at any rate until 
future discoveries may throw new light on the matter. 
But this, unfortunately, is not to be. The author of | 
Druidism Exhumed has, at least to his own satisfaction, 
proved that his friend and compatriot is altogether 
wrong in his views, as these circles are really Druidic 
temples, or courts of justice or of assemblies, or of sor- 
cery and magic, or consecrated to the rites of fire-worship 
or even of Moloch. Such a discovery would be one of 
great interest, if it could be proved to have any other 
existence than in the imagination of the discoverer. 
How far such is the case in the present instance will be 
best ascertained from the discoverer himself. Thus may 
be read, commencing at p. 268: 

“Worship of Molech.—The parish of Methlic or Med- 
lech, or Medleck, in Aberdeenshire, is a parish full of 
Druidical remains, including a number of cairns. These 
had been sepulchral ; and the name itself of the parish 
testifies to its origin. It is called Medlech or Medleck. 
There is another word, Molech, Molech and Medlech, 
or Medleck, meaning the same. They are derived from 
mo and movd, the first and second comparatives, having . 
the force and meaning of superlatives of the adjective 
mor, ‘great,’ and leac, or leachd, or leacht (gen. lice, 
fem, ),‘a tombstone’. Mhd-leac, Molech, and Mhord-leac, 
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Medleck, both of them meaning ‘the very large tomb- 
stone.’ And there is not the least doubt that while the 
Druids and Britons worshipped at the circles, which, as 
we have shewn, were not only employed, but actually 
erected, as temples, they also paid worship at other 
places (uncircled) connected with the dead: such as at 
many a cairn, barrow, or barpa, as it should be called, 
and tombstone called leach or leacht, or their compounds, 
such as mhdidleac, ‘the very great tombstone’; and 
cromleac, ‘the bending, bowing, or prostrating tomb- 
stone’, or ‘tombstone of worship’. This last appellative, 
cromleac, clearly points out this last class as tombstones 
at which they adored a deity, or which they recognised 
as a deity. Cromleac or cromleachd, a substantive fem., _ 
described as ‘a flat stone in an inclined position, sup- 
ported by three stones placed perpendicularly (com- 
monly supposed a Druidical altar), is a compound of 
cromadh (gen.), cromaidh (mas.), ‘a bending, stooping, 
bowing, or prostrating’, and leac or leachd, ‘a tomb- 
stone’. Cromleac or cromleachd, a ‘cromlech’ or ‘crom- 
let’, the ‘bending or prostrating tombstone’. This shews, 
then, the use and intention of these tombstones, great 
tombstones, and prostrating tombstones; the leac, mhoi- 
dleac, and cromleac ; and that they had been originally 
intended to mark out graves, but that afterwards ad- 
vantage was taken of at least some of them; so that 
here we discover both ancestral worship and stone wor- 
ship.” 

fad this is the manner in which it is proved that 
some at least (and if some, why not all ?) of these crom- 
lechs are not only mere altars of worship, but the ob- 
jects of actual worship itself!! But what are the proofs? 
An absurd definition of the word, quoted apparently 
from some dictionary, and the writer’s' ipse dixit, are 
the only ones brought forward. Every one knows that 


1 The writer’s summary disposal of Mr. Stuart’s circle-theory, in 
one instance, may be taken as a sample of his general modus ope- 
randi. Mr. Stuart (or, as he is better known among his countrymen, 
Dr. Stuart) is quoted, p. 151, as stating that the temples which the 

62 
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stones were once objects of religious veneration; but 
these were the menhirs, or pillar-stones, or other isolated 


Christian missionaries found in Britain were certainly very different 
from stone-circles. The one at Canterbury is thus spoken of by an 
ancient chronicler: “ Extat adhuc condita ex longissimis et latissi- 
mis lateribus more Britannico ut facile est videri in ruinis Verola- 
miensibus.” (Ex libro Godselmi in Leland’s Collect.) On this the 
author of Druidism Exhumed thus remarks (p. 155): “ What, I pray 
with all solemnity, has become of Dr. Stuart’s acumen of intellect 
and learning when he produces this Latin extract, and thinks that 
it supports his favourite theory? It is an extract most patently sub- 
versive of grammar, contrary to fact, history, and tradition, and devoid 
of common sense”! (The italics are those of Mr. Rust.) ‘This is a 
sweeping condemation which I pronounce against it, and against the 
acumen of my friend for building on it to confirm his theory ; but I 
shall substantiate the charge. 

“Firstly, the Latin sentence or extract is ungrammatical. It 
says of this fane that it is still extant,—‘ condita ex longissimis et 
latissimis lateribus’; that is, composed out of, or built out of, the 
longest and broadest sides! How can a structure be built out of 
materials which compose the sides? It may be possessed of sides, 
but it cannot be composed (ex) out of them. The thing is impos- 
sible. It may be built out of materials which compose the sides; 
it may be possessed of sides ; but it cannot be composed (ex) out of 
them. It cannot be built ex (out of) the sides themselves. The 
word ex and the word lateribus do not agree. You can, however, 
‘say of this fane, that it was ‘condita ex longissimis et latissimis 
lapidibus,’ composed or built ex (out of) the longest and broadest 
stones forming the sides. This is Latin Grammar, and the other is 
not.” Here, after two or three pages of the same wonderful charac- 
ter, he calls on “ Dr. Stuart, my dear friend,” to express his sorrow 
that he ever copied such an extract from Leland’s Collectanea, and 
at the same time throws upon him the onus of showing its “ gram- 
mar, fact, and sense”. To himself it is clear that the difficulty may 
be removed by an easy process. He states that some transcriber 
has erroneously substituted ter for pid in the original lapidibus; thus 
changing it into lateribus, meaning “ sides’. ‘“ An error,” he adds, 
‘so easily made should be unhesitatingly corrected.” Never was 
a more unfortunate display of ignorance than the one here exhibited. 
Dr. Stuart knew the meaning of the passage he quoted, which his 
critic did not. In his ignorance of Latin he seems to have been un- 
acquainted with the common word later, a “ brick,” which has late- 
ribus for an ablative, as well as latus, a “side.” Hence this farrago 
of nonsense he talks about a structure being built out of its sides, 
and which he accuses his friend of putting forth in defence of his 
views of the circle-question. If Druidism can find no more efficient 
advocate than Mr. Rust, the sooner it is inhumed again the better. 
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stones, and not the remains of chambers or dolmens. 
Even to this day many of the more remarkable menhirs 
are connected with superstitious practices, and are sup- 
posed to be invested with curative and other miraculous 
powers; but the same superstition is not connected 
with the chambers. The decrees of the early Church 
were directed against the cult of stones; and certainly, 
as we know, single stones were from the earliest ages 
invested with a divinity which was not extended to 
groups of stones forming perfect or imperfect chambers ; 
and thus, where stone idols still exist, as in heathen 
districts, they assume, whether plain or carved, the 
pular-form. In the face of this it is evident that the 
mere statement of the author of Druidism Exhumed, 
unaccompanied with even the shadow of a proof, or the 
slightest confirmatory evidence, does not establish the 
fact that any cromlech was ever treated with religious 
respect, or worshipped in any manner whatsoever. 

Such a question, however, is hardly worth discussing 
at all, as, if it can be satisfactorily established (that is, 
considering the extent of our present knowledge of 
facts), that all cromlechs, dolmens, or under whatever 
name such structures are known, were originally covered 
up,—and that, too, with such care and labour as to 
shew that it was intended they should be completely 
separated from the external world,—it is clear that 
they never could have been intended for any religious 
services. If, when denuded, the remains of such struc- 
tures have been converted into altars, it has been done 
at a period when all such unknown remains were, as a 
matter of course, assumed to be of Druidic origin; or, 
in our own time, by antiquarians of the type of Mr. 
Rust. In any case, however, such an assignment is a 
mere fanciful conjecture, resting on little grounds, and 
supported by no proof even of the smallest kind. 

There are, however, certain questions connected with 
this class of megalithic monuments which may be con- 
sidered, to some extent, undecided,—such as their local 
distribution, or peculiarities of construction, or of posi- 
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tion with reference to the points of the compass. Such 
questions, although not devoid of interest, do not bear 
on the still more important one, namely, whether these 
monuments were, without exception, not only intended 
to be buried under some material or other, but were 
actually so buried. Fifty years ago the general idea of 
these relics seems to have been that they were not dif- 
ferent from their original condition. They might be 
imperfect and mutilated to a greater or less degree, but 
not to such an extent as to materially modify their 
character. Hence seems to have arisen the notion that 
there must be three supporters to the superincumbent 
stone, and neither more nor less, to make a genuine 
cromlech. Mr. Rust, in his Druidism Exhumed (p.269), 
quotes, apparently from some dictionary or other author- 
ity, such a definition; but has, unfortunately, not in- 
formed us whence he obtained it. A later writer on 
this subject (Mr. James Fergusson) appears also to think 
that these three-legged cromlechs, or, as he styles them, 
“tripod dolmens,” form a very distinct class, remarkable, 
too, from the circumstance, as positively stated by that 
gentleman, “that they never had or could have had 
walls.” Even Johnson himself seems to have adopted 
the altar-system, as he gives under the word cromlech, 
or, as he spells it, cromleche, “huge, broad, flat stones 
raised upon other stones set up on end for that purpose, 
and supposed to be the remains of altars.” 

That this theory, however, has not long since been 
entirely given up,can only be explained from the reluct- 
ance some feel to admit any innovation on what is 
assumed to be established truth, or because, from their 
limited acquaintance with the monuments themselves, 
they are unable to enter into a proper consideration of 
the whole question. But, as already stated, this parti- 
cular theory of altars, and other theories connected with 
these monuments, are at once disposed of for ever, if 
the arguments of those who maintain that all such 
structures were intended to be covered up are pro- 
nounced superior to those who maintain that the rule is 
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not universal, and that some of these structures never 
were covered up, and were never intended to be so. 

The first writer of the present day, who has stated 
his arguments in detail, in favour of what he calls “dol- 
mens apparents”, is the Baron Bonstettin, whose Essat 
sur Dolmens was published in Geneva in 1865. These 
arguments he states to be, in his opinion, sufficient to 
establish the impossibility of the hypothesis that all 
dolmens, without exception, were originally buried under 
mounds. The value of his arguments will be better 
understood when examined. 

He premises, therefore, and very justly, that the enor- 
mous labour and cost of removing the vast mass which 
covers the internal chamber would not be attempted 
without some sufficient motive, some decided object in 
view. These motives he reduces to three : 

1. To level the ground on which the monument stands. 

2. To carry away the earth for the improvement of 
land. 

3. To search for treasure. 

To these the Baron’s first objection is that these dol- 
mens or cromlechs are most frequently found in wild 
heaths unadapted for cultivation from the very nature 
of the soil. Besides, after levelling the mound or tumu- 
lus, men would naturally clear away the dolmen, mak- 
ing use of such of the stones as were capable of being 
turned to use, and burying the others deep enough in 
the ground to be clear of the plough. 

The second objection is as follows. In Britanny and 
the department of Lot, which he calls the country of 
“dolmens apparents par excellence,” in Palestine and the 
steppes of the Crimea, agriculture is too backward to 
incline any owner to undertake the removal of the soil. 
Moreover, this class of dolmens is found far removed from 
human habitations and practicable roads ; two circum- 
stances which would render the transport of the mate- 
rial, if not impossible, at least too costly; especially as 
it frequently consists of a mixture of earth and small 
stones mre 4 cannot be turned to any account. 
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The third objection is that of treasure-seekers, who 
would do nothing more than effect an entrance through 
a small opening, and would leave the mound itself 
almost intact. M. Bonstettin adds, moreover, that he 
has examined several of these ‘‘dolmens apparents”,and 
found their contents untouched. 

Such are the arguments of M. Bonstettin, which he 
appears to think unquestionably prove that one class 
of cromlech was never buried under tumuli, and never 
intended to be so buried, 

Mr. Fergusson, in his newly issued volume of Rude 
Stone Monuments, follows M. Bonstettin, and thinks it 
impossible to believe that the bulk of those (meaning 
“dolmens apparents”, or, as he translates it, “ free stand- 
ing dolmens”,) were ever hidden by any earthen cover- 
ing (p. 44). He does, indeed, inconsistently admit at 
the same time, that it was at one time intended to 
cover them up, but that the intention was never carried 
out. 

He goes on to state that ‘‘ probably at least one hun- 
dred uncovered dolmens in these islands could be enu- 
merated, which have not now a trace of any such enve- 
lope. Some are situated on uncultivated heaths, some 
on headlands, and most of them in waste places. Yet 
it is contended that improving farmers, at some remote 
age, not only levelled the mounds, but actually carted 
the whole away, and spread it so evenly on the ground 
that it is impossible now to detect its previous exist- 
ence. If this had taken place -in this century, when 
land has become so valuable, and labour so skilled, we 
might not wonder ; but no trace of any such operation 
occurs in any living memory.” He illustrates this last 
observation by the example of Kit’s Cotty House and 
the monument at Clatford Bolton in Wilts; both drawn 
and described by Stukeley, both standing on what were 
sheep-walks in his time; so that it is difficult to under- 
stand that any one should have taken the trouble, or 
been at the expense, of denuding them. 

He then proceeds : “ In the earlier days, when a feel- 
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ing for the seclusion of the tomb was strong, burying 
them in the recesses of a tumulus may have been the 
universal practice; but when men learned to move such 
masses as they afterwards did, and to poise them so 
delicately in the air, they may well have preferred 
the exhibition of their art to concealing it in a heap, 
which had no beauty of form, and exhibited no skill. 
Can any one, for instance, conceive that such a dolmen 
as that at Castle Wellan, in Ireland, ever formed a 
chamber in a barrow? or that any Irish farmer could 
ever have made such a level sweep of its envelope, if it 
ever had one? So, in fact, it is with almost all we 
know. When a dolmen was intended to be buried in a 
tumulus, the stones supporting the roof were placed as 
closely to one another as possible, so as to form walls, 
and prevent the earth penetrating between them and 
filling the chambers; which was easily accomplished by 
filling in the interstices with small stones, as was very 
generally done. These tripod dolmens, however, like 
that at Castle Wellan just quoted, never had or could 
have had walls. The capstone is there poised on three 
points, and is a studied exhibition of a tour de force. 
No traces of walls exist; and if the earth had been 
heaped upon it, the intervals would have been the first 
part filled, and the roof an absurdity, as no chamber 
could have existed. These tripod dolmens are very 
numerous, and well worth distinguishing, as it is pro- 
bable that they will turn out to be more modern than 
the walled ones of the-same class.” 

Mr. Fergusson then informs us that in Ireland, Den- 
mark, and more “especially in France, we have nume- 
rous examples of dolmens on the top of tumuli, where 
it is impossible that they should ever have been covered 
with earth.” He gives only one single instance, of the 
Dolmen de Bousquet, in the department of Aveyron 
(France), from a drawing by E. Castailhac, where the 
chamber is placed on the top of a tumulus; and which, 
from three circles of stones that at different elevations 
surround it, and other indications, could never have 
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been higher or larger than it now is. Again, at p. 68, 
after allowing “that all chambers wainscoted with 
slabs, so as to form nearly perfect walls, and all that 
had complicated quasi vaulted roofs, were or were in- 
tended to be covered with mounds, more especially 
those that had covered passages leading to them, he 
goes on thus :—“ There is, however, a very wide dis- 
tinction between these sepulchral chambers and such a 
monument as this at Pentre Ifan in Pembrokeshire. 
The top stone is so large that it is said five persons 
have found shelter under it from a shower of rain. Even 
allowing that the horses were only Welsh ponies, men 
do not raise such masses, and poise them on their points, 
for the sake of hiding them again. Besides that, these 
supports do not and could not form a chamber. The 
earth would have fallen in on all sides, and the con- 
nexion between the roof and the floor been cut off 
entirely, even before the whole was completed. 

“Or to take another example, that at Plas Newydd 
on the shore of the Menai Strait. Here the capstone 
is an enormous block squared by art, supported on four 
stone legs, but with no pretence of forming a chamber. 
If the capstone were merely intended as a roofing stone, 
one a third or fourth of its weight would have been 
equally serviceable, and equally effective in an architec- 
tural point of view, if buried. The mode of architectural 
expression which these stone men best understood, was 
the power of mass.” 

At p.169 we read: “The great argument against the 
theory of their having been always covered up, is the 
impossibility of accounting for the disappearance of the 
tumuli. If they had been situated on fertile plains, 
where the land was valuable for agricultural purposes, 
it might be assumed that a civilised people with highly 
cultivated tastes might have been at the trouble and 
expense of removing the tumuli for the sake of the land, 
and preserving the dolmens for their historical value. 
But that the rude peasantry of Cornwall and Wales 
should have done this is inconceivable, more especially 
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as by far the greater number of these monuments are 
situated on bleak moorlands of no agricultural value.” 
Another argument for the uncovered dolmen will be 
found at p. 343, where it is maintained that in the case 
of holed stones which form the walls of a chamber—the 
covering up the chamber would have rendered useless 
the hole, the object of which Mr. Fergusson has no 
doubt was to get into the interior of the chamber, 
though he does not explain how. 
Examples are also given of chambers which it is 
stated were either never covered up or never intended to 
be so. Such are those near Saumur and Esse, each 
. being about sixty feet long. “A third at Mettray, near 
Tours, looks too like a finished monument for anyone to 
fancy its builders wished it hid.” The one “at Bagneux 
(p. 341) could hardly have supported a heavy mass 
without falling in ;” while, as regards several of the 


larger megalithic monuments at Locmariaquer and else- 
where in Britanny, “they certainly were never covered 


up, but this may have arisen from their having been 
left unfinished.” 

Such then is an outline of the arguments of the 
Baron Bonstettin and Mr. Fergusson, which are pre- 
sumed to prove that it is not true that all sepulchral 
chambers were buried under tumuli or cairns. 

Now, it will be observed that both these gentlemen 
produce nearly the same arguments in favour of their 
views, although Mr. Fergusson adds some of his own, 
but for all practical purposes all these arguments may 
be taken together as proceeding from one source, and 
representing all that has been said, and probably all 
that can be said in support of the view thus advanced. 

The following, then, may be summed up as the argu- 
ments or statements which are supposed to show that it 
is not true that the covering up of stone chambers was 
universally practised :— 

1. That chambers and structures which cost so much 
labour and expense could never have been intended by 
the builders to be concealed from view. 
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2. That in the majority of cases no sufficient motive 
could have existed to induce men to undertake the 
cost and labour of denuding them. 

3. That if such motive had led to the removal of the 
covering, it would also have led to the removal of the 
stones so as to make a complete clearance of the ground. 

4. That some of these monuments are so large that 
the covering them up was impossible, or extremely im- 
probable. 

5. That hundreds of such denuded monuments re- 
main in districts, having not the least trace of any for- 
mer covering, and where there were neither the means 
nor inducement to rémove them. 

6. That chambers, the walls of which are perforated 
with holes,could never have been intended to be covered 
up, as in that case the holes, whatever their intention, 
would have been useless. 

We now proceed to consider these six arguments in 
detail. 

The first is, that no builders would have taken the 
trouble to erect such works and then cover them up, 
but before such a conclusion can be accepted it must be 
first determined whether all such structures are of a 
sepulchral character. This point must be first settled, 
for it will not do to argue from the peculiarities of any 
individual monument that it could not have been in- 
tended for a burial-place, and thence to infer that it 
was never, nor even intended to be, covered up. If it 
can be shown that some are not sepulchral, then it is 
granted that the great inducement to cover up would 
be removed, but the reverse of the case seems to be ad- 
mitted by all competent judges. Baron Bonstettin 
seems to laos no other idea of the use of cromlechs or 
dolmens than that of burial. Even Mr. Fergusson is 
apparently of the same opinion, in spite of the strange 
inconsistencies in his statements. So that it must be 
taken for granted that all such structures as are usu- 
ally known as cromlechs or dolmens were, without 
exception, receptacles of the dead. This being admitted, 
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then naturally follows the question,—were these cham- 
bers so constructed by the builders as to ensure suffi- 
cient protection to the remains of the dead, and not 
to require any further security than what the walls 
and roofs could furnish, supplemented by dry rubble 
masonry to fill up the necessary interstices? Now, 
whatever race built such massive and imposing struc- 
tures for the purpose of burial, it is undeniable that 
the builders attached a vast amount of importance, and 
probably of a religious character, to them, for it is not 
easy to imagine what other motives but that of pious 
duty to the departed, or some religious cult, could have 
induced them to bestow such care and labour where a 
simpler interment could have been effected with so 
much greater ease and at the same time with no less 
security. Some such strong motives must have oper- 
ated—whether of piety towards relatives or religious 
considerations—probably not unconnected with tradi- 
tions of the immortality, or even transmigration of the 
soul. They built, therefore, not merely for present, 
but future security. These were the great objects 
in view, and how could they have been more effectively 
carried out than by chambers of massive walls and 
roofs, buried beneath mounds of earth? Such a super- 
incumbent weight made it necessary to use the most 
massive slabs of rock they could obtain ; and hence, when 
in the course of ages the mound has vanished and the 
chamber has been mutilated, to a greater or less extent, 
so many, who may not have had the opportunity of 
seeing such monuments in more perfect condition, are 
astonished at the huge disjecta membra before them, 
and cannot, or do not, wish to persuade themselves that 
the stones they see could ever have formed the walls 
and roofs of simple chambers. 

From a similar feeling of prejudice, or from want of 
experience, seems to have arisen the myth of the dol- 
men apparent of Bonstettin, or the free-standing crom- 
lech of Mr. Fergusson. The latter cause could hardly | 
have operated with either of these gentlemen, and it 
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might seem uncourteous to fall back on the other ; but, 
whatever may have given rise to such a theory, there 
must be something like substantial reasons for it before 
it can be accepted. A dolmen apparent is, in fact (if 
we are to assume that the particular example given by 
Bonstettin fairly represents this class, and which is here 
reproduced), nothing more or less than a chamber which 
has lost both its side-walls, and retained the end ones, 
or some of them. It is nothing more than a mutilated 
chamber. 


Allusion has been already made to the we up the 


interstices between the large stones forming the sides 
and the roofs by small stones, almost always sea-worn 
pebbles, which are packed in with skill and force so as 
to make a solid wall as long as it is intact. Such an 
accurate filling up of every crevice, even of the smallest, 
was necessary to the complete closing up the chamber. 
Now such a process was necessary, even when the 
chamber was to be covered up, but a hundred times 
more necessary in the case of unburied chambers, sup- 
posing such to have existed. But, however necessary, 
it would in this latter supposed case be utterly useless ; 
for this kind of rubble work, if it can be called such, 
could not be protected from atmospheric changes, espe- 
cially from the effects of frosts, or from inquisitive man, 
or, if nearer the ground, from wild animals. The loosen- 
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ing of even three or four of these pebbles would loosen 
the whole, and down would come the whole packing. 
But suppose the same chambers securely protected from 
all external agency, either of weather, man, or animals, 
by the mound of earth, this masonry would last undis- 
turbed for centuries, as may still be seen in chambers 
yet safe beneath their earthen covering. The very struc- 
ture, then, of these large chambers, of which this rubble- 
work is an essential part, proves beyond all question that 
they were intended to be buried. But has there ever 
been found a single example of a free-standing dolmen 
retaining any portion of this small masonry? None, at 
least, have been said to have been found, for the example 
adduced by Bonstettin is certainly not an instance. 
It is, as already stated, nothing but a very imperfect 
cromlech of the ordinary type, as any one who has seen 
half a dozen of our Welsh or Cornish cromlechs will at 
once admit. No distinctions between this kind and 
the ordinary cromlech, except the disputed fact of its 
being buried, have ever been stated; and for the simple 
reason, that there are no such distinctions to state. 

Setting aside, then, on the one part, mere assertions 
unsupported by facts, or analogy, or even probability, 
and which seem more like guesses of a very loose and 
wild character, than anything else; and, on the other 
side, taking a plain, common sense view of the question, 
the case may be fairly stated as standing thus. 

First, that the general similarity of these megalithic 
chambers, although they may appear to vary in trifling 
details, makes it highly probable that they were all con- 
structed for one and the same purpose. 

Secondly, that as in all cases where these chambers 
have been examined for the first time, and in a great 
many instances where they have been in a ruinous state 
for many years, unquestionable evidence of burial has 
been found, it may be inferred that the one and the 
same purpose for which they were all constructed was’ 
that of burial. 

Thirdly, that if they were all intended for burial, they 
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would be constructed so as to carry out this object in 
the most efficient manner, both as to present security 
from external agencies, and continuance of that same 
security for ages. The amount of labour caused by the 
size of the stone masses must have been such that it is 
clear the builders were most anxious to secure these 
results in the most efficient manner; and presuming 
that they understood their work, they must have had 
recourse to the simplest and safest means, namely that 
of burying the chambers safely beneath a substantial 
mound, for without that protection the mere stone cham- 
ber would have been of little use. 

These three positions being granted, it necessarily 
follows that the first of the six objections, viz. that the 
constructors of such laborious works could not have 
intended to have covered them up, is completely dis- 

roved. 
‘ The second objection is that no sufficient motive could 
have existed to induce men to undertake the cost and 
labour of denuding them, especially considering the 
want of roads, and the bare, uncultivated districts in 
which the majority of them are found. The obvious 
answer to this is, what right have we to assume that 
what is now a wild and uninhabited tract, was never 
populated and under culture? We have no right to make 
such an assumption ; which is, moreover, negatived by 
abundant evidence still existing in the wilder districts 
of these islands. Instances of such evidence might be 
quoted, far beyond the limits of any single article; but 
they are not required, as no one who has traversed our 
remoter and wilder uplands can but have noticed innu- 
merable traces of populations which have long since 
migrated,or have utterly perished in the course of ages. 
Thus tracks of the plough are seen on the sides of wild 
mountains where all cultivation has long since ceased. 
Take the case of Wales only. We have everywhere, 
both in the northern and southern divisions of the 
Principality, innumerable vestiges of a population far 
removed from the nearest habitations of men of the 
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present day. This early race or races have left behind 
them their burial-places, the ruins of their dwellings, 
cattle and other enclosures, their rude implements of 
stone for crushing corn and other purposes. On the 
highest and barest of our mountains there are fortified 
towns; and hardly less removed from human life, we 
find their coast castles occupying promontories of our 
rocky shores. The people who occupied these now wild 
and deserted districts must have supported themselves, 
to some extent, by cultivation of the land, even if they 
ainly lived by hunting and fishing. If, therefore, in 
such bleak districts a convenient tumulus supplied them 
with the means of improving their poor lands, they 
would not wait, as Bonstettin conjectures, for roads, but 
would soon find some means of transporting the mate- 
rial they wanted. Ina few years, much less generations, 
the largest tumulus would soon disappear; and in the 
course of time when, from various causes, the district 
ceased to be inhabited, and the neglected land by de- 
grees became a wild and barren heath, some might think 
that no sufficient motive could have existed for the de- 
nudation of the chamber, now left the sole memorial of 
the past. But as this objection is only based on the sup- 
position that the barren heath was never otherwise than 
it is, and the district never inhabited, it fails, as being 
based on what is contrary to fact ; for the very exist- 
ence of any chamber at all proves that there were once 
inhabitants, as we cannot imagine that they buried their 
relatives so far removed from themselves and homes. 
It is, however, proper to repeat here one of the particu- 
lar arguments brought forward by those who deny that 
all chambers were covered up. It is allowed that rich 
soil might induce men to undertake the trouble of re- 
moving it; but when, instead of such soil, it was a 
mixture of earth and stones, that inducement would 
cease. But inducement or not, there remains the indis- 
putable fact that the remains of such mixed covering 
are frequently lying round the denuded chamber. If 
this is admitted as a fact, the objection must be with- 
47TH SER., VOL. III. 7 
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drawn. No more decisive or striking example can be 
produced than that of Arthur’s stone in Gower, so well 
described and illustrated by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis of 1870. In this instance, 
although a large portion of the stones and all the soil 
have vanished, yet there are cartloads of stones still 
remaining, and so little disturbed in position that their 
outline gives that of the base of the once existing 
mound. If the mound originally consisted of earth and 
stones together, the former has been entirely removed, 
and the latter only partially; but this in no way affects 
the argument, because, had the covering material been 
of stones only, there would have been still less induce- 
ment to remove them. But Mr. Fergusson, while ren- 
dering due homage to the accurate observation of Sir 
Gardner (p. 171), considers it, in spite of his statement 
and measurements, to be very doubtful if the cromlech 
were ever covered up. On one point, however, there 
can be no doubt; and that is, Mr. Fergusson cannot have 
taken the trouble to inspect the monument at all; or if 
he ever did so, he certainly cannot be placed among 
accurate observers if he did not see the heaps of stones, 
the existence of which he considers so doubtful. It may 
be inferred, then, from his own words, that Mr. Fergus- 
son never saw the monument, and yet he considers 
SirGardner’s opinion “very doubtful” although the crom- 
lech being within a very short walk of Sir Gardner’s resi- 
dence, was so well known to him.? 

The third objection is that, whatever motive led to 


1 The grand theory of Mr. Fergusson seems to be that he has 
ascertained the localities of the twelve Arthurian battles recorded by 
Nennius. The eighth was fought in Castell Gunnion, which Mr. Fer- 
gusson thinks is certainly a Welsh name, and may possibly be Gower, 
as he adds in a note, “Dare one suggest Gower?” He only knows of 
a single instance in Wales where acromlech has a name. The Gower 
cromlech is this one, and is associated with King Arthur; near 
which are numerous remains of graves. Taking these facts, coupled 
with the additional one that the ninth battle was fought at Caerleon 
on Usk (“in urbe legionis’’), and that the principal monument of 
the district still bears Arthur’s name, he says, “we may fairly, I 
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the removal of the tumulus, must have led also to the 
removing of the denuded chamber, so as to make a 
complete clearance of the ground, and thus obtaining so 
much additional space. But this argument assumes 
that because men found it advantageous to remove and 
spread the contents of the tumulus over their lands, 
therefore they must be anxious to add to their ex- 
tent by removing huge masses of stone which, compa- 
ratively speaking, did not occupy much ground. Struc- 
tures like those near Saumur and Esse, upwards of sixty 
feet long, and proportionately broad, might be supposed 
worth removing for the sake of the ground they occupy; 
but they have not been removed, as they would have 


think, adopt the suggestion” (viz. that the eighth battle was fought 
at Cefn Bryn) ‘till at least a better is offered” (p. 173). 

But on what data are we to assign the locality of the eighth 
battle? On the supposed resemblance of Gunnion and Gower, and 
the stone being called that of Arthur? Gunnion has, in Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s eyes, a Welsh look; and the battle, then, must have been 
fought in Wales or on its borders; and the name of Arthur evi- 
dently settles the question. But would Mr. Fergusson “be sur- 
prised” if he was told there is hardly a cromlech in Wales that is 
not called by the same name? And that in many parts the traveller - 
will in vain inquire after cromlechs or chambers; but if he asks 
for Arthur’s Stone, he will at once be understood? A long list 
might be given of such examples ; but the matter is too well known 
to those who know anything of Wales. Thus we have “ Coetan 
Arthur” above the fine old mansion of Cors y Gedol, near Harlech ; 
another near Criccieth ; others, again, occur in Anglesey, as at Llan- 
fihangel Tre ’r Beirdd and Lligwy. The cromlechs of Pentre Evan 
and Dolwilym are also so named; while in the same district are 
found Trybedd Arthur, Cist Arthur, and Coffr Arthur, Bedd Arthur 
(the latter an oval of small upright stones, by the side of the Via 
Flandrica), all these marking the burial-places of Arthur. In addi- 
tion we have Maen Arthur, or Arthur’s stone, in Llanfechan, 
Anglesey; Yspytty Ystwyth in Cardiganshire ; Carreg Arthur on 
the Berwyn; besides Arthur’s tables, wells, hills, etc., in abundance 
in North and South Wales. Ina word, it is difficult to find any 
moderate sized district where his name is not thus recorded; and 
yet because the Cefn Bryn cromlech also bears the name, and there 
are some indications of burial-places near it, it must be the monu- 
ment raised to commemorate his eighth battle. We are asked to 
wait until some better suggestion is offered, before we reject this 
view. It would be, perhaps, difficult to imagine one more weak than 
that offered. 

72 
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been had the land been wanted. It will, of course, be 
replied that neither of these monster chambers were 
ever buried; but this fact would not have saved them, 
had it paid to remove them. But it is really wasting 
time to answer the objection, because there are hundreds 
of existing monuments which directly negative the 
assumption that the removal of the earth must lead to 
that of the denuded chamber, for there are the monu- 
ments standing amid the unquestionable remains of the 
former tumuli still lying on the ground. They have 
been spared simply because the expense of breaking up 
or burying such huge slabs would, in most cases, cost 
more than the value of the land, or any advantage 
arising from their removal. This is the case to this day; 
and even the cost of the gunpowder, in the eyes of a 
Breton peasant, is more serious than any inconvenience 
arising from the stones on his little field. An instance 
of this may probably still be seen near St. Pol de Leon, 
where a group of six contiguous chambers, all denuded, 
stood in the centre of the field, and which were really 
saved up to 1858 by that cause only. It is to be hoped 
‘that the same cause still continues. 

But it is said that the materials of the tumulus were 
frequently such as would be of no use if removed ; but 
when the interval of time since their erection, and the 
possibility of a numerous population existing where men 
do not now live, are taken into account, there will be 
no difficulty in accounting for the gradual disappear- 
ance of the covering. Besides, how rarely does it occur 
that we find all traces of the envelope gone, especially 
in more retired districts. In-many cases even the stones 
are so numerous as to be a nuisance to those who wish 
to approach the cromlechs close enough for measure- 
ments or examination of the interior. 

The fourth objection is, that some of these monuments 
are so large that the covering of them up was impos- 
sible or extremely improbable. This particular objec- 
tion, however, is not advanced by Bonstettin, and must 
be considered as that of Mr. Fergusson alone; and there- 
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fore it will be fair to that gentleman to examine the 
grounds on which he raises this objection. 

Mr. Fergusson is not very systematic in the arrange- 
ment of his details, and the objection now considered is 
rather to be gathered from his remarks and assertions 
as regards particular monuments, than from any formal 
verbal enunciation of it. Thus, to commence with the 
cromlech of Pentre Evan, in Pembrokeshire, he virtually 
states (p. 168) that it was too large to be covered up. 
He mentions, indeed, another insuperable objection in 
the arrangement of its stones; but it is the magnitude 
of the monument on which he principally relies in sup- 
port of his view. The same reason induces him to in- 
clude among the free-standing dolmens the great cham- 
bers of Saumur and Esse, and the larger ones of Britanny, 
although he curiously enough suggests that it may have 
been intended to cover these last up, but that the inten- 
tion was never carried out. He mentions also other 
instances, which, he says, must have always been unco- 
vered, both from their dimensions and for other reasons. 

To commence, then, with the Pentre Evan cromlech, 
which he reproduces from the Archeologia Cambrensis 
(3rd Series, vol. xi), but with omissions, for which he 
compensates by additions of his own. Thus he quotes, 
“the top stone is so large that it is said five persons on 
horseback have found shelter under it from a shower of 
rain.” The introduction of the rain is a little addition 
of his own, for the weather on that occasion was parti- 
cularly fine. He then proceeds thus: “ Even allowing 
that the horses were Welsh ponies, men do not raise 
such masses, and poise them on their points, for the 
sake of hiding them again.” He might have made his 
case stronger had he known that instead of diminutive 
ponies, they were of the class of hunters, and mounted 
by riders of more than average height, as will be acknow- 
ledged by all who are acquainted with the family of 
Llwyn Gwair, near Nevern. There are, moreover, addi- 
tional facts mentioned in the notice of this cromlech in 
the Arch. Camb., such as that there were traces of more 
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than one chamber and a carnedd of stones; but these 
are passed over by Mr. Fergusson. In Gough’s Camden 
it is recorded that George Owen, the Pembrokeshire 
historian, describes it as having a circle of rude stones, 
of fifty feet in diameter; and having eight upright 
stones, although three of them only supported the cap- 
stone. If reference also had been made to the account 
of the Cardigan Meeting, alluded to in the notice, he 
would have learnt that other portions of this monument 
were still in existence, and close to it. He appears, 
however, to have obtained all his information from the 
woodcut reproduced from the Arch. Camb., and which 
will appear further in this notice, and to have never 
been near the place himself. Had he gone as far, and 
taken the trouble to survey the ground, and looked into 
the adjoining field, he would have found evidence enough 
that the cromlech of Pentre Evan has been a very dif- 
ferent affair from what the illustration represents it. 
In fact, he writes as if he thought that illustration repre- 
sented an original and entire monument, and had not the 
Jeast suspicion that it was merely a very imperfect skele- 
ton of one; and while he confidently states that the 
supports do not and could not form a chamber, he adds 
the singular supposition that these primeval architects 
were only anxious to shew their dexterity in “a studied 
exhibition of a towr de force” (p. 45). For such an ob- 
ject, and no other, this early race is stated to undergo 
such labour; and that, too, in a district where, accord- 
ing to the views of some, there was no population to 
admire their work, for much stress is laid on the fact 
that these monuments are found on wild and bare 
heaths; and, indeed, such may be said to be the pre- 
sent state of the high ground on which this cromlech 
stands. Mr. Fergusson’s assertion that the structure 
could never have formed a chamber, implies that the 
monument is in the same state as the architects left 
it; but as we have seen that in George Owen’s time 
there were eight upright stones, and that some of 
these and others are still lying near, in the contiguous 
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land; that the chamber was flagged, and a circle of 
stones, fifty feet in diameter, once surrounded it; that 
the remains, as well as other débris of the tumulus, 
still exist, or did so at the time of the visit of the 
Society to Cardigan, it will probably be considered that 
Mr. Fergusson has made a mistake, and that it is much 
to be regretted that those who describe and argue about 
rude stone monuments do not examine them personally 
instead of trusting to this kind of second-hand inform- 
ation in their manufacture of strange theories. The 
name of Arthur is associated with this monument also, 
as already stated, and therefore his eighth battle may 
as well have been fought here as in Gower. 
_ Having thus disposed of one of the strong cases 
brought forward to prove that all cromlechs were not 
necessarily invested with a tumulus, we may proceed to 
the next one, which is also borrowed from the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis. It will be best to quote the exact 
words: ‘Or to take another example, that at Plas- 
newydd on the shore of Menai Strait. Here the cap- 
stone is an enormous block squared by art,’ supported 
on four stone legs, but with no pretence of forming a 
chamber. If the capstone were merely intended as a 
roofing-stone, one a third or fourth of its weight would 
have been equally serviceable, and equally effective in 
an architectural point of view, if buried. The mode of 
architectural expression which these stone men best 
understood was the power of mass.” To this is appended 
the south-east view of the monument, from a drawing 
by the Hon. W. O. Stanley, which accompanies his — 
account of the chambered mound at Plas Newydd, in the 
first volume of the present series of the Arch. Camb. 

It is remarkable that here also omission is made of an 
important fact mentioned by Mr. Stanley, p.56, namely, 
that some of the stones remain which formed part of 
the circle that surrounded the once existing mound. 
The omission, however, may have been accidental ; but 
the two circumstances on which reliance seems to be 


1 The italics are not those of Mr. Fergusson. 
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placed, as confirming the free-standing dolmen theory, 
are that the capstone has been squared by art, and is of 
immense thickness. If the constructors had intended 
to bury the. monument, they could have made use of a 
less ponderous stone, which would have equally answered 
their purpose, and they would certainly not have tooled 
it into a square form. Now, unfortunately for Mr. Fer- 
gusson, this squaring is a myth of his own, for the 
stone (a hard quartzose boulder, such as are found fre- 
quently in the island of Anglesey) was never touched 
by any tool: indeed, few tools could make any impres- 
sion upon it. So much for one of the reasons why this 
is a free-standing dolmen. 

As to the massiveness of the stone being “equally — 
serviceable and equally effective in an architectural 
point of view, if buried,” if it had been one fourth of its 
weight, it would be necessary to consider what amount 
of pressure the tumulus might exert upon it. A cap- 
stone one fourth the thickness would probably have 
cracked beneath such a weight; and it is much more 
probable that “these stone men” knew their work, and 
were more anxious to make a good, useful job of it, than 
to make any display of their skill as to the “ power of 
mass.” ae 

Mr. Fergusson, howevery states it as an undisputed 
fact (p. 169) that this stone people “sought to give 
dignity and expression by using the largest blocks they 
could transport or raise, and they were right, for, in 
spite of their rudeness, they impress us now; but, had 
they buried them in mounds, they neither would have 
impressed us nor their cotemporaries.” Here again we 
have the tour de force, and the builders of the Plas 
Newydd cromlech are as anxious to show their skill-as 
those of the Pentre Evan are—one by the massiveness 
of the rocks they build up, the other by the skilful 
poising of the large capstone on three tall pillars. But 
did they not have some other and more sensible motive 
than that of showing off their architectural feats? If 
they acted much as we all do in these civilised days, 
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they would show their respect for the dead, not only by 
providing a secure, but a handsome tomb. A beloved 
king, or formidable warrior, would probably be honoured 
with a larger mound than humble individuals. The 
grand tour de force would be the raising the grandest 
tumulus—not a very useless tripod as that at Castle 
Wellan. Hence, to support such a weight, it would be 
necessary that the stones of the chamber, especially the 
capstone, should be as massive as possible ; and, even 
with all their precaution, they are instances of a covering 
stone being split across apparently from the mere super- 
imposed weight. Surely this is a much more natural 
and simple explanation of these huge covering masses as 
those at Plas Newydd and Cefn Bryn in Gower, which 
also is one of Mr. Fergusson’s free-standing dolmens, 
than the confident suggestion, or rather broad state- 
ment, that these stone builders raised these masses as 
monuments of their skill and energy. He thus practi-’ 
cally denies that there are chambers at Plas Newydd; 
but the drawing and ground-plans of both the larger 
and smaller chambers show, beyond all doubt, they were 
perfect chambers, and Mr. Fergusson has only to inspect 
the place if he has any doubts on the question. If then 
we have here two chambers, they must be sepulchral 
according to the rule laid down, and therefore were not 
intended to be left open as a mere display of art. If 
additional evidence is wanted to prove the Plas Newydd 
monuments form no exception to the general rule, 
remains of the former circle which once surrounded, and 
of the mound which once covered them, still exist. 

The fourth objection, then, namely, that the sizes of 
some of our largest monuments are such that they could 
not have been buried up, may be considered answered. 
Indeed, it was hardly necessary to discuss it at all, 
when mounds exist, such as those of Mont S. Michel 
and Tumiac and Locmariaquer, which would cover up 
with ease a dozen of our largest chambers at the same 
time. One of these is 400 feet long. , 

The fifth objection has been already answered. It 
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runs thus: “That hundreds of such denuded monu- 
ments remain in districts having not the least trace of 
any former covering, and where there were neither the 
means nor inducement to remove them.” But is it true 
that so many remain without any traces of a tumulus ? 
On the Wiltshire Downs a few may have lost such 
traces, but it is very questionable if Mr. Fergusson 
could produce a dozen instances in Wales or Cornwall, 
or anywhere else. But if he could produce hundreds, 
or even thousands of such cases, how does he know 
and how can he prove that there never existed “either 
the means or inducement to remove them?’ Until 
this has been done, the fifth objection may be set 
aside. 

The sixth and last objection is that artificial holes in 
the walls of chambers prove that the chambers were not 
intended to be buried. Now it is not to be denied that 
there is considerable mystery about these holes, which 
still remains to be solved. Mr. R. R. Brash has collected 
together several examples in these islands, in India, 
and elsewhere. Mr. Stanley has done the same in his — 
valuable notice of the chambered mound at Plas Newydd, 
and which has been so often alluded to. Mr. Blight 
has also contributed what can be said of the Cornish 
examples. Various suggestions have been made, but 
no satisfactory conclusion has been arrived at as yet. 
They occur in greater or less numbers in Ireland, Scot- 
land and Cornwall, but only one instance, that at Plas 
Newydd, is known to exist in Wales, which has, how- 
ever, the honour of probably possessing the only known 
instance of two holes side by side. There are some in 
France, one of which, namely, that of Kerlescant, on the 
right of the road from La Trinité to Carnac, is exactly 
similar to that in the Rodmarton chamber in Glouceg- 
tershire, and reproduced by Mr. Stanley from the Arche- 
ologia (p. 52). 

As it is dangerous to draw any inferences from mere 
engravings which may, or may not, be faithful repro- 
ductions, and more especially when reliable descriptions 
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of details do not accompany them, nothing can here be — 
said as to whether the Indian monuments in which these 
holed stones occur have traces of having been covered up 
under mounds. We have, however, some nearer ex- 
amples which we can examine with our own eyes ata 
small cost of time and trouble. Several of the Irish and 
Cornish holed stones are now unconnected with cham- 
bers, and may have been isolated pillar-stones; but 
this is a point which, we believe, has not been settled 
by the learned gentlemen who have turned their atten- 
tion to this subject. These, however, may on this occa- 
sion be left unnoticed, as we have only now to do with 
those which form parts of chambers, and more particu- 
larly with those which are within easy reach of such as 
wish to judge for themselves. These are the examples 
at Plas-newydd, Rodmarton, Kerlescant, and Gavr’inis. 

Now, in the Welsh example there can be no doubt 
that originally this double-holed stone was completely 
buried under the present mound, as the lower half of it 
still remains there. The upper portion, having the 
upper parts of the holes, has been at some very early 
period broken off and lost, for the monument is much 
in the same state as when Pennant saw it. There was 
a short covered passage which led to the interior of the 
chamber thus closed by this pierced stone; because, 
whatever the use of the holes was (and that they had 
some use is unquestionable), they must have opened on 
some vacant space, and therefore have been protected 
from the earth of the mound. In the plan of the en- 
trance by Mr. Stanley, remains of this gallery or vesti- 
bule are represented. 

The Rodmarton and Kerlescant instances are so like 
one another that they may be treated as one. Here 
the aperture is not round, but a kind of rudely pointed 
oval. (See engraving of the Rodmarton example which 
accompanies Mr. Stanley’s paper.) It is formed by the 
junction of two slabs, each of which has its central part 
hollowed out, the two hollowed parts thus forming the 
aperture. 
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The same arrangement occurs in the Kerlescant 
chamber, but in this instance it divides a long chamber 
into two parts, the chamber itself being still partially 
buried in the ground. 

In the Rodmarton chamber, as in that of Plas 
Newydd, there must have been, for the same reason, an 
anterior chamber or passage, now removed, into which 
this hole opened. 

But by far the most important, as well as the most 
perfect, example is that of the Gavr'inis chamber, in. 
one of the sides of which are three well wrought holes 
in a row, the edges of which are highly polished, as if 
by friction. This curiosity has been frequently en- 
graved, and a cut from a drawing of Sir Henry Dryden 
has been given in the Rude Stone Monuments. Several 
conjectures, more or less improbable, have been made 
concerning these holes. The only certain fact connected 
with them, is that they prove beyond contradiction that 
Mr. Fergusson has made a serious blunder in his asser- 
tion that such holes could not exist in covered chambers 
because the Gavr'inis mound still exists in a perfect 
state, and the slab has not one, but three holes! 


1 Mr. Fergusson ventures an explanation of these three holes 
which shews how much of his information has been obtained from 
books or drawings. Had he ever taken the trouble of paying a 
visit to this most perfect and interesting monument of its kind in 
Europe, if not in the whole world, he never would have ventured on 
such an unfortunate and ridiculous guess as he has done. Taking 
the woodcut as his authority, he says: ‘‘ Not only are the three 
holes joined, but a ledge or trough is sunk below them, which might 
hold oil or holy water; and must, it appears to me, have been in- 
tended for some such purpose” (p. 366). Now even in the woodcut 
this ledge or trough is very mythical, or so badly represented as to 
escape ordinary recognition. There are, indeed, three little curves 
in the cut, placed nearly under the holes; but presuming they are 
correctly represented, they are but mere ornamental lines. More- 
over, they are not given in other representations, especially in the 
atlas of plates of Delandre’s history of the department, or by 
Mr. J. W. Lukis in the third volume of the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association (p. 375). That there is or could be any 
such ledge as here suggested, is simply an impossibility, as any one 
who has seen this chamber will acknowledge; so that oil and water 
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‘There are several other examples given of free stand- 
ing dolmens, and various reasons given why they must 
be such: thus the great chamber near Saumur could 
not have supported a heavy mass without falling in; 
the still larger one at Esse was also never buried, for 
the same reason ; the one at Mettray, near Tours, is too 
“like a finished monument for any one to fancy the 
builders wished it hid.” As to others at Locmariaquer 
and in Britanny, we are told ‘it is not possible to know 
whether the intention may not have been that these, 
like all smaller chambers, should have been buried in 
tumuli” (p. 341). This is equivalent to a direct state- 
ment that it is only the size of the chambers that makes 
it doubtful whether they were intended to be covered. 
These smaller cases may be doubtful; but the instances 
of Saumur, etc., quoted, it is added, “certainly never 
were so.” 

Judging from what has been already said about the 
free-standing dolmens of Cefn Bryn, Pentre Evan, and 


Plas Newydd, not much faith can be placed in this con- 
fident assertion of Mr. Fergusson, dogmatically affirmed 
in the face of known facts and laws of analogy and even 
reason. The two great chambers of Saumur and Esse, 


should be placed on this ledge is another very singular conjecture. 
There is, however, a fact connected with these three holes which 
may possibly throw some light on their intention; and that is, they 
open into another chamber which has never yet been entered, or, 
indeed, noticed by writers. Not even Mr. Lukis, in. his account, 
alludes to this fact; nor do MM. Merimée and Delandre, although 
the latter states that underneath the gallery is a hollow space, as 
shown by the insertion of his walkingstick between the present flag- 
stones without meeting any resistance. It would probably compro- 
mise the safety of the great chamber if an entrance were made from 
it into this further apartment attached to the south side, as in the 
case of one of the Plouharnel chambers. The holes may be intended 
to serve as some means of intercommunication between the spirits of 
the departed, as wherever these pierced stones are found in cham- 
bers, they communicate with another chamber or the gallery of 
approach, itself also not unfrequently used for interments. However, 
as already stated, the real intention of these holes must be considered 
undetermined. It is sufficient for our purpose that they prove the 
value of Mr, Fergusson’s objection, 
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and especially the latter, would, in fact, bear any weight ; 
and as Mr. Fergusson probably does not deny that 
immense mounds of earth must have been raised against 
their sides for the purpose of placing the huge capstones 
in their places, there is no reason why the work should 
not have been continued. But after all, the one final 
answer to this free-standing dolmen theory is, that if 
dolmens are graves, they must be covered up. In exhibi- 
tions, therefore, of architectural skill, the towrs de force 
of which so much is said, probably no single human 
being, except the author of Rude Stone Monuments, be- 
lieves, and some might even doubt if he himself is a 
believer in them. 

There are, however, one or two cases ‘that should be 
noticed before the free-standing dolmens are disposed 
of, which may at first sight present some little difficulty. 
The first of these is the dolmen near Confolens, in Poi- 
tou, which consists of a massive capstone from twelve 
to fifteen feet long, and now resting on four columns of 
“Gothic design,” there having been originally five. From 
the details of the columns, Mr. Fergusson assigns them 
confidently to the twelfth century or thereabout. Now 
supposing that the representation is accurate, there is 
no doubt that this is a very anomalous example; but 
then presuming that architects of the twelfth century 
followed certain laws of the building craft, and, we may 
add, of common sense, what could have induced them 
first to erect the columns, and then place this huge rock 
on the top of them? This, indeed, would have been a 
tour de force. And how they contrived to raise to such a 
height the capstone, without inclined planes of earth,and 
previously filling up the centre of the chamber also with 
a solid mass, to the level of the capitals, is difficult to 
understand. And even when completed, what use would 
it have been as a grave, unless we may suppose the 
body buried beneath the surface, and this huge stone 
canopy high above, rendering no service at all but to 
keep off the rain from the ground below? And even this 
service would not be of much use with sides open to the 
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four quarters of the compass. Mr. Fergusson has, we 
trust, been to see this anomaly, which he tells us “seems 
capable of throwing the greatest amount of light” on 
the age of dolmens; but he should first satisfy us that 
it is adolmen pure and simple, a fact which is more than 
questionable. It, at any rate, is unique; and the stone 
columns may be of the age assigned to them, but that 
does not shew that the present composite monument is 
original. Mr. Fergusson states that, in “order to ex- 
plain away so unwelcome an anomaly, it is suggested 
that some persons in the twelfth century cut away all 
the rest of the original rude stones which supported the 
capstone, and left only the frail shafts which we now 
see.” Mr. Fergusson, if he has visited this curiosity, 
must have gained some information as to the kind of 
stone these pillars have been carved from, whether of the 
same kind of stone of which these early monuments 
usually consist, namely the hardest that can be procured, 
and very ill adapted where mouldings and other details 
are required. But unfortunately, beyond the mere cut 
and. dimensions of the capstone, not the smallest inform- 
ation is given, as might have been expected from one 
who had examined for himself so singular a monu- 
ment; and who calls it a most important one, as capa- 
ble of throwing the greatest amount of light on the 
age of dolmens. But presuming that deductions have 
been drawn in the same manner as we have seen done 
in some Welsh examples, it is by no means impossible 
that Mr. Fergusson may. in this instance also be all 
wrong: at any rate, most persons will be very cautious 
in forming their opinions on such a suspicious looking 
structure as this dolmen of St. Germain-sur-Vienne, 
merely from what is here recorded of it, and without 
an examination of the original. The suggestion that 
the pillars are the original stone props reduced to their 
present size and form, is no less absurd than unneces- 
sary, fora much more simple explanation will readily 
suggest itself to most persons. 

The first thing that excites attention is the evident 
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absurdity of such a construction for sepulchral purposes, 
if, with the exception of the fallen pillar, we have an 
original work. People of the twelfth century must have 
had strange notions of a dolmen if this be an imitation 
of one. It is also to be presumed that this part of Poi- 
tou was christianised at that period, and that the usual 
mode of burying was in fashion among them as in other 
parts of France; so if Mr. Fergusson is correct in his 
dates, we have here a medieval specimen of French 
caprice of the oddest kind. Nothing like it, before or 
after, has been heard of, much less seen. To look upon 
it as the latest type of dolmen requires a power of ima- 
gination not ordinarily found, and to gravely announce 
it as such demands still greater confidence. If it is a dol- 
men, and meant to discharge the duties of one, it must 
have been necessary, after erecting the pillars, to en- 
velop them and the interior space with a solid mound, 
to the summit of which the capstone might be raised 
by the usual inclined plane ; and when placed, with an 
enormous amount of labour, in its exact position over 
the capitals of the pillars, it would be necessary to re- 
move the mound of earth from the interior and the pil- 
lars. And for what was all this labour undergone? For 
nothing else than to erect a kind-of canopy over a little 
cist which appears in the cut, and which has a very sus- 
picious appearance, not only as the work of the twelfth, 
but of any period. 

But the mystery seems to admit of a much more 
natural explanation. The pillars, as far as the engrav- 
ing can teach us, may be of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century. Some gentleman, probably the owner of the 
land on which it stands, may have thought what a great 
improvement of the original dolmen it would be, if he 
could preserve the capstone in its position, and remove 
the sides of the chamber, which are generally somewhat 
irregular and imperfect. By carrying on secure found- 
ations five pillars, up to the under surface of the slab, 
the original supporters could be removed, the interior 
made smooth, and a fancy cist introduced: the result of 
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which would be a monument that, to a Frenchman not 
so learned as some are in megalithic monuments, might 
appear something very charming, light, yet imposing, 
and altogether quite a chef duvre of taste and skill, a 
combination of modern with primeval art. Not having 
seen the actual remains, this suggestion must be taken 
at its proper value; but if it is permitted to draw infer- 
ences at all from such second-hand resources, it is main- 
tained that this is a much more easy and natural solu- 
tion than that of Mr. Fergusson, who actually adds 
(p. 336) “that doubt seems impossible with regard to 
this: it is adolmen pure and simple, and it was erected 
in the twelfth century.” 

It may seem impossible to Mr. Fergusson to doubt 
that it is a genuine cromlech of the age he states; but it 
may also seem impossible to others to believe that it is 
anything of the kind. No dolmen-building people 
would have erected such a useless structure, nor would 
Christians of the twelfth century ever have conceived 
such a curious hybrid between a pagan and Christian 
grave. We believe it to be a real tour de force of some 
French gentleman, of comparatively modern times, who 
wished to preserve the capstone of a real and genuine 
dolmen, and hit upon this ingenious and charming 
design. It must, however, be remembered, as already 
stated, that this suggestion is based merely on what 
is found in Rude Stone Monuments, and not on any 
actual knowledge of this relic. Mr. Fergusson has de- 
rived, apparently, his information in the same kind of 
manner, He quotes, in a note, three works as sources 
of his information; and it might have been expected 
that the readers of his volume would have been told 
something of what he must have found in them, for it 
is improbable such a curiosity would have been passed 
over without some special notice. It is, however, 
pretty certain that he did not learn from them that it 
was a genuine dolmen of the twelfth century. How 
long dolmens continued to be erected in France is a 
question that is, perhaps, not easily answered; but to 
4TH SER., VOL. III. 8 
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bring forward this curious anomaly from Confolens as 
an indubitable proof that.they continued to be erected 
until the twelfth century, looks something like a con- 
tempt for the intelligence of those who may read Rude 
Stone Monuments. 

It cannot be denied that there is a variety of dol- 
men which at first sight may appear to present a dif- 
culty. An example of one is given by Mr. Fergus- 
son (p. 46), which he has borrowed from the Norwich 
volume of Prehistoric Congress (p. 335, Pl. v1). The 
original is at Bousquet, in the department of Avey- 
ron, and consists of a tumulus having three circles of 
detached stones, one at its base, and the two others 
(one above the other) surrounding the upper part of the 
mound. On the top of all stands a small chamber or 
cist, hardly, as far as can be judged from the drawing, 
rising to the dignity of a genuine dolmen. Mr. Fergusson 
says “we have numerous examples of dolmens on the 
top of tumuli, where it is impossible they should ever 
have been covered up with earth.” Now as far as one 
can form any opinion from the drawing, the covering 
up of the little chamber on the summit is by no means 
an impossibility, If it were a mere monumental ceno- 
taph, an exposed chamber might answer as well as a 
covered one ; but if intended to hold the body of the 
defunct, it must, according to the principle laid down, 
have been protected by turf, or earth, or stones, or some 
kind of envelope. It may also be questioned whether 
this kind of monument is not of a much later date, as 
iron articles have been found in more than one instance. 
They have a very suspicious similarity to an Algerian | 
type; and as the Saracens held so much of southern 
France up to the early part of the eighth century, it is 
not improbable but that monuments of the type of the 
Bousquet one are Saracenic, and not Celtic at all, using 
the word Celtic as it is generally applied to such re- 
mains. They are, however, by no means confined to 
the south of France, whatever their origin, for they are 
also found in Norway and in the Scilly Isles, if Borlase’s 
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representation of a stone cairn with its cist on the sum- 
mit be correct. (See Plate xx, fig. 5; see also Waring’s 
Monuments, etc., of Remote Ages.) If the theory of 
free-standing dolmens is to be satisfactorily proved, evi- 
dence stronger than that of these Aveyron monuments 
must be brought forward, especially as it has yet to be 
shewn that even such little chambers on the summits of 
mounds were never and could never be covered up. 
Excluding, therefore, from consideration the stone 
monuments of Asia and Africa, and confining ourselves 
to those of Europe, there seems to be one general sys- 
tem of burial, which, in spite of a few unimportant varia- 
tions, is essentially one and the same. Malta, Sardinia, 
Majorca, and Minorca, may for this purpose be excluded 
from Europe, as more properly belonging to the earlier 
races of Northern Africa. But with this exception, and 
also that of parts of ancient Italy, there will be found 
one common principle adopted, namely the stone cham- 
ber and mound. Classifications, then, such as those of 
Bonstettin, Fergusson, and some earlier writers on the 
matter, may be considered not only unnecessary, but 
mischievous, as encouraging the mistaken notion that 
such actual varieties did originally exist, whereas the 
 sgpine variation of existing remains is due simply to 
the greater or less amount of damage they have re- 
ceived. This has been proved over and over again. The 
Lukis family first swept away a good deal of such error; 
and the more their views and statements are tested by 
actual examination of the monuments themselves, the 
more are their theories confirmed, and their facts ascer- 
tained to be not imaginary ones. “I include,” says 
the Rev. W. C. Lukis, “‘in the word dolmen all mega- 
lithic chambers, whether enclosed in mounds or deprived 
of their primitive coverings ; and in treating of Breton 
monuments, I insist on their tumular character as a 
principle of universal application. I know and admit 
of no so-called dolmen which does not or should not 
come under this rule. This megalitic structure is a tomb 
in every state of dilapidation. It may be found totally 
82 
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enveloped, or partially exposed, or wholly denuded, and 
in every intermediate state, in which may be detected 
the vestiges of the original tumulus. Instances of com- 
plete denudation are comparatively rare.” 

Another question requiring notice is whether the 
demi-dolmen is only an imperfect dolmen, or a distinct 
class of itself. Although the former of the two views 
has of late years been received as the correct one, yet 
so little allusion to this fact is found in the Rude Stone 
Monuments, that one might suppose that the question 
had never existed at all. It is there stated that “there 
is still a form of dolmen very common in France, but 
found also frequently in these islands, though I do not 
know if it occurs in Scandinavia. Mr. Du Noyer pro- 
posed to call them ‘earth-fast dolmens,’ from one end of 
the capstone always resting on the ground, the other 
being only supported by a pillar or block. At first sight 
it might appear that they were only unfinished or imper- 
fect dolmens, as it is more than probable that the mode 
of erection, in all instances, was to raise one end of the 
capstone, and then the other, as by this means the 
weight is practically halved. If, however, any faith is 
to be placed in this representation of a monument by 
Malé (sic), it is clear that it was a deliberate mode of get- 
ting rid of half the expense and half the trouble of erect- 
ing a dolmen-sepulchre. Those in Ireland and Wales 
seem all really to be only demi-dolmens; and as economy 
would hardly be a motive in the good old times, I look 
upon them as probably a very modern class of monu- 
ment. There is, indeed, one at Kerland in Brittany, 
which, in spite of the shock such an idea will give to 
most people, I cannot help thinking is and always was 
a Christian monument: at least it is inconceivable to 
me from what motive any Christian could have erected 
a@ cross on a pagan monument of this class, if it really 
were one.” 


1 It appears to the author of Rude Stone Monuments to be incon- 
ceivable from what motive any Christian could have erected a cross 
on a pagan monument of this class; therefore the monument is 
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On these grounds it is supposed to be proved that 
these demi-dolmens form a very modern and even 
Christian class of monuments. The late Mr. Du Noyer, 
whose actual acquaintance with the megalithic remains 
in Ireland was extensive, and whose opinion is entitled 
to great deference and respect, took the very opposite 
view to that recorded in Rude Stone Monuments, and 
thought they were so much older than the ordinary 
cromlechs that they should be called, by way of distinc- 
_ tion, primary ones. In his remarks on this subject in 
the Journal of the Kilkenny Archeological Society for 
1868, he says: “I do not adopt the name primary for 
this peculiar class of megalithic structures in a chrono- 
logical sense, as such would be incapable of proof; but 
I do so on the theory of progressive structural develop- 
ment, which naturally suggests that the more simple 
the structure or form, the more remote its age; and 
those who have studied the megalithic structures of our 
own island and Western Europe, admit that they are 
not all of one period, though they are most probably the 
works of one race” (p. 40, vol. 1868). 

If this kind is a distinct class, there can be no doubt 
as to which of these two opposite opinions is most likely 
to be correct. Mr. Fergusson says this arrangement 
has been dictated by economical motives, and therefore 
they are much later, and may be Christrian when sur- 
mounted by across. Mr. Du Noyer looks on them as 
the first development of the system which in its com- 
pleteness produced the genuine dolmen, and therefore 
must be much anterior. But there remains the very 
decided doubt as to whether they form a class by them- 


Christian. He must know very little of Britanny if he is ignorant 
that nothing is more common than to find little modern crosses on 
megaliths. One exists on a menhir at Tregunc, near Concarneau ; 
another close to the town of Dol. This ruined chamber at Kerland 
has also been furnished with a modern cross; but that does not 
prove the Christian character of the ruined chamber. If so, then 
the two menhirs mentioned must be also Christian monuments. 
Other instances might be stated, and a very easy solution of Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s difficulty suggested. 
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selves, or are only ordinary cromlechs which have lost 
the supports of one of the extremities, so that the cap- 
stone rests partly on the ground. The cromlech at 
St. David’s Head, which will be presently noticed, is a 
fair example of the class, and a reference to the repre- 
sentation of it will enable some judgment to be formed 
on the question. It is, however, now so generally held 
that the demi-dolmen is only a semi-ruined dolmen, 
that it is difficult to imagine hens Mr. Fergusson could 
have been unaware of this fact, as he seems to be from 
saying nothing about it. It appears to be one of his | 
favourite hobbies, that most of the rude stone monu- 
ments are comparatively modern, and hence advantage 
is taken of a singular representation given in the his- 
tory of the Morbihan by Mahé (not Malé),—a book that 
few persons would quote at the present time as of any 
authority. It is true that the structure represented 
is called a demi-dolmen, but it is totally dissimilar to 
what is now known by that name, and of which two 
examples are given by Mr. Fergusson. The structure 
in Mahé is a bad representation of a rare form of the 
covered gallery formed of two slabs of stones leaning 
against and supporting one another; and has nothing 
of the dolmen form = it, although it led to one. 
The usual structure of galleries is of large slabs of 
stone reposing horizontally on upright ones. The un- 
usual form is as described above; and how he could 
have treated it, and argued from it, as if it were a 
demi-dolmen, can only be explained by his wish to sup- 
port his theory, that as the arrangement was evidently 
one of economy, therefore it must be very modern. 
If we are to allow that demi-dolmens are original and 
complete structures, Mr. Du Noyer’s opinion will pro- 
bably be considered the most likely, and that of Mr. 
Fergusson improbable to the highest extent of impro- 
bability. : 

But as far as negative evidence goes, these demi- 
dolmens are simply imperfect dolmens; for in all the 
recorded explorations of burial-mounds, especially in 
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Britanny, where so many have of late years been ex- 
amined, in no one single instance has a demi-dolmen 
been discovered. As they are common enough in their 
present denuded state, it seems likely that some, at 
least, must have been found in the course of these ex- 
plorations; but this has not occurred in any one in- 
stance. This fact proves that at a certain period of 
time, this peculiar arrangement was not known. In 
addition to this, their form would have made them ex- 
tremely inconvenient as receptacles of the dead, unless 
we suppose the body was first laid on or in the ground, 
and the stone then placed in its slanting position over 
it. This supposition, however, so completely reverses 
the natural and usual order of things, that it can hardly 
be admitted. It is, in fact, this very unfitness for burial 
purposes that furnishes a fatal objection to M. Du Noyer’s 
theory of earth-fast cromlechs. The more usual and cer- 
tainly the more sensible view is that which is now gene- 
rally held, namely, that they are cromlechs which have 
lost their supporters at one of their ends, and that there 
is nothing about them to warrant the assumption that 
they are either earlier or later than other sepulchral 
chambers. 

M. Bonstettin has, with his essay, given-a large map 
of Europe, in which the groupings of the greater or 
lesser numbers of dolmens are represented by darker 
or lighter tints of red. Mr. Fergusson has reproduced 
it on a smaller scale, but differs from M. Bonstettin as 
to the routes of these dolmen-builders, who seem to be 
considered a particular race, the characteristic distinc- 
tion of which is dolmen building. A writer in The 
Builder of last March offers a third view, namely, that 
at the time this race appeared in Western Europe, the 
lowlands being then submerged, none but the more ele- 
vated ones were available; and hence the finding the 
great majority of such monuments on high ground. 
Scandinavia is, however, to be considered an exception 
to this rule, because by the time this people reached 
that part of Europe the lower levels had emerged. These 
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ane are so far useful as shewing at a glance what is 
probably a fair approximation as to the distribution of 
dolmens, but do not furnish any satisfactory reason for 
making out this or that route of their wandering builders. 
But are there sufficient grounds for the theory of a sepa- 
rate race thus distinguished by these stone structures ? 
Would not the accidental character of the locality be 
one of the chief reasons why such megalithic structures 
are numerous in some cases, and totally wanting in 
others? Or was it an essential and distinctive feature 
of this supposed race to erect such monuments? If so, 
they must have been debarred from the occupation of 
the more fertile and stoneless districts, because they 
would have no means of treating their dead with their 
national and customary honour. Such a race must have 
been placed in the singular position of first providing 
for their future tombs after death, as more important 
than their sustenance during life. True, indeed, that 
what are now fruitful valleys, were, in all probability, 
jungle and marsh in former times; and that, as a general 
rule; the higher grounds were alone adapted for cdi 
tion. Yet there still remains the difficulty why,on some 
of these higher grounds, we find so many of these monu- 
ments, while others near them,equally high and similar in 
most respects, are entirely without them. The presence, 
therefore, of such monuments can be more easily ex- 
plained. than by the theory of a dolmen-building people. 

herever there was a supply of suitable materials, there 
we should expect to find the monuments, and so we do 
find them. Hence, perhaps, arose Abury on the Wilt- 
shire plains, from the number of available stones at 
hand, brought by natural agency of some kind or other. 
The greater number of the Pembrokeshire cromlechs are 
found mostly where trap-rocks have overspread the sur- 
face. The numerous quartzose boulders scattered over 
Anglesey have led to the same result in that county. 
Hence also the western part of Merioneth contains so 
-many more of such remains than the eastern. The 
granitic formation has supplied material for our Cornish 
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megaliths, and more particularly for the still more im- 
portant ones of parts of Lower Britanny and Guernsey. 
Inferences as to races and their migratory routes, there- 
fore, cannot always be drawn from the presence of these 
remains in any particular district, although it must be 
ullowed that, as a general rule, the seaboard and ele- 
vated positions near the coast seem to have been the 
most favourite localities of the builders, who were pro- 
bably succeeding branches of one original common stock. 
Nor is it safe to conclude that these same races did not 
occupy districts now entirely destitute of such memo- 
rials; for if Kit’s Cotty House and other similar remains 
indicate they once inhabited Kent, in all probability 
the neighbouring counties were also occupied by them, 
although they have left no dolmens or other stone 
memorials. That they have not done so must be attri- 
buted to the circumstance that they could not obtain 
stones suitable for such works; for which the smaller 
cist and mound were probably substituted, as the near- 


est —— to the greater cromlech. 


Although these chambers are generally built nearly 
east and west, an amount of variation to the north and 
south is frequently found. Such is the opinion of the 
Rev. W. C. Lukis, one of the safest authorities on this 
subject, who also states that it is extremely seldom 
that one is found standing due north and south. But 
this observation only applies to the cromlechs of these 
islands and France. In Scandinavia they are turned in 
all directions, so that Worsaae holds that no rule on the 
— can be given. In Wales the great majority of 
such monuments stand east and west, which direction 
has evidently been selected for certain reasons not yet 
ascertained. Some of the Welsh monuments of this 
class are in such a condition that it is not always easy 
to ascertain which was the original entrance; but in the 
great majority of instances this can be ascertained by 
examining whether the capstone rests on the supporting 
stones at either end. Whenever it is so supported, it 
may be inferred that the entrance was not at that end, 
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because any stone actually supporting the capstone 
could not be removed to admit subsequent interments, 
as was the usual if not the universal practice. Hence, 
in some instances, the entrance was not even secured 
by a slab at all, but by a wall of dry masonry easy to 
remove and to rebuild. Moreover, as all these chambers 
were buried, it would be necessary, in case of a subse- 
quent interment, to be able to hit directly upon the 
exact entrance. Hence would arise the necessity of 
some uniform rule of position; and that uniform rule 
seems, at least in this country, to be nearly east and 
west. 

As to the age of these monuments, more speculation 
than actual knowledge exists. The author of Cyclops 
Christianus was the first who endeavoured to make 
out that these megalithic monuments are much later 
than is generally thought, while Mr. Fergusson wishes 
his readers to believe that they continued in fashion 
until the twelfth century. But without going to such 
extremes, it is clear, from their various contents, that 
the dolmen-age, if it can be so termed, extended 
through those of unpolished and polished stone, bronze, 
and iron,—a space of time embracing several cen- 
turies. The more difficult question, however, is the 
determination how long they continued, and whether 
they existed contemporaneously with Christianity; and 
if so, for what length of time. Those who would 
make them post-Roman, appeal to the silence of classic 
authors about them; and one of the proofs brought for- 
ward by Mr. Fergusson is that Ceesar, in his account of 
his battle with the Veneti in the Morbihan, makes no 
mention of the Carnac groups with their attendant dol- 
mens, which he says he must have seen if they existed 
at the time. But as the scene of the battle was some 
miles from Carnac, and totally invisible from the highest 
point of that district, his silence as to the existence of 
these lines of stones proves nothing, even if it be granted 
that he would have thought them so remarkable as to 
introduce the mention of them in his history. Coins, 
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tiles, pottery, etc., of Roman work may have been found 
scattered about the region of these wonderful mega- 
lithic groups; but that fact does not shew that the 
Roman remains are earlier. They occupied this very 
district of Locmariaquer, as may be inferred not only 
from the quantity of Roman brick lying about in all 
directions, but more particularly from its amphitheatre 
and remains of Roman masonry. The actual bound- 
aries of the Roman town may still be traced, so that 
whether it was the capital of the Veneti or not, there 
can be no question of its having been a Roman town 
of some importance; and yet in the heart of it are 
some of the most magnificent megalithic remains in 
Europe. They must either have been there when the 
Romans built their city, or they must have been erected 
after their withdrawal. Mr. Fergusson, on the grounds 
that no mention is made of them in Roman writers, 
would conclude that they did not exist in their times ; 
but few will, probably, be of his opinion. The Veneti were 
the most powerful tribe of their country, and they left 
monuments corresponding to that superiority, which 
could only have been erected in their complete freedom 
and in the full vigour of prosperity. They are evidently 
the works of a free and powerful population ; not one 
subjected to Roman rule, or deteriorated in character 
by Roman luxury and habits of life. 

Another objection against this comparatively modern 
date, the establishing of which seems to be of import- 
ance to certain very dubious and very crude theories, is 
that among the oldest records of our own country, and 
among the descendants of the two divisions of the Celtic 
family that have occupied it, not the smallest vestiges 
of knowledge about their true nature have ever been 
detected. The Druids, or King Arthur, or some giant, 
or magician, or fairy, or not unfrequently “ Le Vieux Guil- 
laume” of our Breton cousins, or “Old Nick” of our own, 
are all more or less associated with the origin of these 
remains. Had any of them ever extended to the fifth 
or sixth century, much less to the fourteenth, this utter 
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ignorance of their source and use would have been 
impossible. The safer conclusions would appear to be, 
first, that they are the oldest structural relics of man, 
and may be pre-Celtic; secondly, that they continued 
in use through many centuries; thirdly, that those 
which have carved and ornamented slabs are of the later 
if not the latest period, not merely because such orna- 
mentation denotes an advanced civilisation, but from 
the more certain evidence in the relics found. Thus in 
the Gavr'’inis chamber, which was only discovered in 
the early part of this century, there were found a pierced 
stone celt and a bronze socketed one, both of a very 
late type. Fourthly, that they continued until Roman 
times in some districts ; for assuming that the system 
of menhirs is contemporaneous with that of the dolmen, 
early Roman imperial coins have been found so placed 
under menhirs, that they must have been placed there 
with especial design. Thus in the commune of Plome- 
lin, lying to the south-west of Quimper, under a large 
menhir ce of a single line of megaliths), were found, 
in a little quasi cist formed of two or three Roman 
bricks, a coin of the common type of Nemausus and 
Agrippa, with another defaced second brass one, appa- 
rently a little later. This line of stones is at no great 
distance from the Roman villa near the river Odet. 

It has been frequently suggested that one common 
name should be adopted in lieu of that of cromlech, 
which means one thing in these islands, and another in 
France, where it denotes only a stone circle, and not a 
chamber. Welsh and Irish scholars are not universally 
agreed upon the exact meaning of the word; but it is 
generally held to denote an inclined stone, which is a 
fair description, as the capstones of the great majority 
of cromlechs, at least in Wales, are more or less inclined. 
The reverse is the case in Britanny, where the covering 
slabs are almost always horizontal; and hence the word 
dolmen represents their usual table-like appearance. 
This difference of character may, to some extent, have 
given rise to the difference of names; which, however, 
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would have been a matter of less importance had not 
French antiquaries assigned the word cromlech to their 
stone circles, although there is no connexion between 
the meaning of the word and a circle. Their adoption 
of it, however, may be, perhaps, thus explained. The 
word had been so long in use in this country, that it 
must have been familiar to them; and as originally 
almost all our chambered mounds or cromlechs were 
surrounded with circles of detached stones, they may 
have thought that our word cromlech embraced the 
chamber and the circle, and thus they applied the name 
to the circle even after chamber and mound had vanished. 
Stone circles are very rare in France, in comparison 
with those in these islands, so that Frenchmen would 
naturally come to us for some information about them; 
and finding them so connected with cromlechs proper, 
they may have thus adopted our term, applying it to 
the simple circle. But however they came to use the 
term, it would seem better, to avoid confusion, to 
change our cromlech for their dolmen. Even if the 
French gave up their cromlech for cercle, still it would 
be much better that both countries should use one term, 
and dolmen seems the better one, and less likely to lead 
to altar and other theories, which have not yet, as we 
have already seen, been utterly extinguished. 

The dolmens to be described are, with the exception 
of one (namely that of Dolwilym), in Pembrokeshire ; 
and even this exception is so near the boundary of that 
county, that it may be considered as belonging to the 
county of Pembroke. It is observable that they, as a 
general rule, are to be found in this district where trap 
rocks exist. 

The first to be described is one in the parish of Bur- 
ton, near Haverfordwest, and on the estate of J. H. 
Scourfield, Esq., M.P. It was inspected when the Soci- 
ety, in 1864, visited the county under the presidency 
of that gentleman; at which time it was built round 
with loose stones, and used as a small sheepcot. It has 
since been cleared out, and is now seen to much better 
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advantage than when visited by the Society. At that 
time there were some small remains of the original 
packing of small stones in the interstices between the 
slabs,—a very unusual occurrence. What was left was 
but a very small portion, but quite sufficient to give 
an idea of the firm manner in which this dry rubble- 
work was worked in. It is too far off to have any direct 
relation with the singular alignment (described by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson in the Archeologia Cambrensis of 
1870, p. 120) near Benton Castle, which has, however, 
at least one ruined dolmen connected with it. The 
capstone, from north to south, is 10 feet 2 inches by 
83 feet, with a thickness of 4 ft. 3 ins.; and from .the 
highest point of the exterior, from the ground, is 93 ft. 
The upright stone on the south side is 6 ft. 1 inch; 
that on the east side is 5 ft. 3 ins.; and that on the 
north side, 5 ft. 5 ins. Cut No. 2 represents the south 
side, and is from a drawing by Mr. James Tombs. Cut 
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Cut No, 2,.—South View of Burton Cromlech. 
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No. 3 gives the west side, from a sketch by his sister, 
Miss Grace Tombs. It is known as the hanging stone; 
an unusual name in Wales for such remains, if this part 
of Pembrokeshire can be called Welsh. Some have 
questioned the usual derivation of the word Stonehenge; 
but here, at least, seems to be one confirmation of it. 


The more remarkable point, however, is that the cham- 
ber runs nearly north and south, the contrary to the 
more usual direction of east and west. The Society is 
indebted to the Rev. J. Tombs, one of the Local Secre- 
taries for the county, for these measurements and other 
details, 

No. 2.—The Manorbeer cromlech has been already 
described in the Third Series of the Arch. Camb., and 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in one of the Collectanea 
volumes of the British Archeological Association. There 
are certain anomalous features about it which seem to 
render it a rather exceptional example. The capstone, 
16 feet 9 inches long by 8 feet 6 inches broad, has one 
of its ends resting on a small block of stone, and the 
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other on three low supporters nearly at right angles to 
each other. Immediately above the block of stone is a 
wall of limestone, which Sir Gardner thinks has fur- 
nished the capstone, the thickness of which is 1 ft. 9 ins. 
It lies to the north-east, and the entrance is at the 
north-eastern: extremity. Sir Gardner Wilkinson thinks 
this may have been an exceptional case as regards its 
not having been enclosed in a mound or cairn, as the 
ground on both sides falls away too sharp to admit of one. 
Although in the present state of the spot on which it 
now stands, it would have been almost impossible to build 
any mound over it, yet who can say what changes may 
not have taken place since its erection, and that at one 
time this difficulty did not exist ? At any rate it must 
have had some external protection if it were a grave, 
unless, as suggested by Sir Gardner, it is the cenotaph 
and monument of some chief who perished in the waters 
below. Still, however, it may be questioned whether 
an uncovered and imperfect structure as this could 
ever have been thought an appropriate honour worthy 
of a great chief; for the cenotaph, in any case, would 
be after the usual form and ra a of a tomb of that 
period, which these bare stones certainly did not repre- 
sent. 

3.—Pentre Ifan or Evan cromlech stands on the 
north-eastern slope of the Carn Ingli ridge, on the crest 
of which are numerous remains .of circles and other 
traces of human occupation, although now a wild heath, 
far removed from dwellings of any kind. Lower down, 
however, enclosures have of late years been made; so 
that although the ground on which this relic stands is 
open and uncultivated, yet immediately behind it are a 
high bank and hedge, which do not appear in the cut 
here reproduced from the volume of 1865. This dolmen 
is the aad in’ Wales; and, when perfect, was pro- 
bably the largest also, if any inference may be drawn 
from existing remains. In the Additions to Gough’s 
Camden (1789, vol. ii, p. 521) will be.found a description 
of it as it was in the time of George Owen, the historian 
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of Pembrokeshire, who lived nearly three centuries ago, 
Fenton has also (p. 560) given an extract from the same 
writer, accompanied with an engraving of it as it was 
in his own time, some seventy or eighty years ago, and 
which does much more justice to the imposing character 
of the structure than the small though accurate one 
here given. After mentioning its huge proportions, he 
goes on,—“ There are seven stones that do stand circle- 
wise, like in form to the new moon, under the south end 
of the great stone, and on either side two upright stones 
confronting each other. Doubtless it was mounted long 
tyme sithens, in memorie of some great victory, or the 
burial of some notable person, which was the ancient 
rite; for it is mounted on high, to be seen affar off, and 
divers tall stones round it, set in manner much like to 

_ that which is written in the first book of Maccabees 
(cap. xiii), onlie that this our trophy is of ruder forme. 
They call the stone’ Gromlech; but I think the true 
etymologie is Grymlech, that is, the stone of strength, 
for that great strength was used in the setting it to lye 
in sorte as it doth.” 

From the Additions to Camden we learn that a circle 
of rude stones, 50 ft. in diameter, surrounded “the large 
stone 18 ft. long, 9 broad, and 3 thick at one end, sup- 
ported by three large rude stones about 8 ft. high, with 
five others which do not contribute to its support. The 
area under this stone is neatly flagged. <A piece about 
10 ft. long and 5 broad, more than twenty oxen could 
draw, broken off the larger stone, lay by it.” 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson has also given an account of 
this monument in the volume already alluded to. His 
measurements vary but little from those above stated, 
except that he gives the length and breadth of the cap- 
stone 164 ft. and 9 ft. 4 ins,, and about 24 ft. at the 
southern and thickest end. He states also that the 









































1 This is probably one of the earliest instances of the name of 
cromlech being applied to such ruined chambers, although it occurs 
twice in the Welsh Bible of 1588 (see Isaiah, ch. v and lvii), followed 
by creigiauw,“ the holes and clefts of the rocks” of the English version, 
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capstone is supported by two only of the upright stones, 
the third being two inches shorter than its companions, 
“The two highest are 7 ft. 9 ins., and the northern sup- 
porter is 7 ft. high.” These measurements may be relied 
on as the correct ones. The dimensions given in Cam- 
den have evidently been taken roughly. ‘Adjoining 
it, at the south-eastern corner, are two large upright 
slabs quite unconnected with the support of this monu- 
ment; and three fallen stones lie towards the north 
end, partly beneath the capstone, and another a short 
way from it, to the south-west.” Sir Gardner thus 
accounts for nine stones independently of the capstone; 
but there are several others close to it, although ex- 
cluded from sight by the high bank behind the chamber. 
These have all formed parts of the original structure, 
and have been removed out of the way, under and along 
the banks and hedges of the enclosed field. Some of 
these are about 8 or 9 ft.long. The late Rev. H. Longue- 
ville Jones thought that originally there was more than 
one chamber, which is not unlikely; but at any rate it 
is quite certain, from the present remains, both standing 
in their original positions and scattered about, that we 
have in the Pentre Evan monument the remains of a 
very large chamber or chambers. The flagged area (now, 
indeed, stripped of its flagstones) is sufficient proof of 
itself that there was a chamber, in spite of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s bold statement that there never could have been 
one. The slabs which Sir Gardner speaks of as quite un- 
connected with the support of this monument, must 
have been connected writh something. It is evident these 
were placed in their position for some purpose, which 
was probably to support the capstone of a secondary 
chamber, unless we suppose one long chamber covered 
by two or more capstones. George Owen speaks of a 
fragment of the present capstone, 10 ft. long. If he 
is correct, this would make the original length of the 
capstone nearly 30 ft.; but at present there are no traces 
in the existing one of any such fracture, so that it is 
not impossible he was mistaken, and that the stone he 
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saw was the capstone of that part of the structure where 
the slabs mentioned by Sir Gardner Wilkinson stand. 
It was a mistake easily made by George Owen, who 
never suspected the prolongation of the existing cham- 
ber towards the south, or the existence of a second 
chamber, as we find in the Plas Newydd monument. 
The size of this monument, and the bare, rocky nature 
of the ground, have induced some to think that it was 
never covered up, although they must be at a loss to 
explain what it could have been built for, and for what 
possible use, if it had not been protected in some way 
or other. There are, however, some scanty traces of the 
former envelope, unless they have been removed since 
Mr. Longueville Jones visited the spot. There is a 
curious pitched path leading through a wood from the 
lower ground, in the direction of this dolmen. No- 
thing is known of its history, and even local tradition 
is silent. All that can be said of it is that it was appa- 
rently made at a time when the population of the dis- 
trict was located more on the higher grounds than at 
present, and that this pitched way was for their especial 
accommodation. It may also have been the ordinary 
trackway of the district before other means of commu- 
nication existed.’ 

Cut No. 6 represents the cromlech Llech y Dribedd, 
which stands two miles and a half to the north-east of 
Nevern Church. It has been described by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson in the notice already mentioned. The cap- 
stone is nearly 8 ft. long, and from 3 to 4 thick, having, 

1 The late Rev. J. Jones, better known by his bardic name of 
“Tegid,” and some time vicar of Nevern, stated in 1847, that in the 
field adjoining the land where the cromlech stands, about two hun- 
dred and fifty yards to the north-east, was a huge recumbent stone, 
“evidently” (to use his own words) “intended for an altar, but 
broken in the act of being lifted up or hoisted.” At one end of the 
stone were two large artificial holes, for the insertion of poles used in 
lifting up the stone, or supporting it when lifted up. Close at hand 
there was a rock, or a rock-like stone, with large holes in it, made 
apparently to rest the ends of the poles in them while the stone was 
being lifted up. (See Arch. Camb., 1847, p. 374.) Both Fenton and 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson appear not to have heard of such a curiosity. 
92 
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according to Fenton, a circumference of nearly 40 ft. 
Its three supporters vary from 3 to 4 ft. 8 ins. A fourth 
stone lies beneath it, and had assisted in forming a side 
of the chamber; but had not, in all probability, ever 
supported the capstone. 
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Cut No, 6. 


The great massiveness of this latter, as compared 
with the dimensions of the supporters, is somewhat 
unusual, although it is exceeded in some other cases. 
There was apparently some object in view in preferring 
such unnecessarily large masses; but whatever it was, 
it was certainly not the intention of the builders to dis- 
play their power and skill in dealing with such masses 
to future generations of men, as we have seen asserted. 

Nearer * i is the cromlech of Trellyffant or Trellyff- 
an, near Tredrysi. The capstone measures 6 ft. 10 ins. 
by 6 ft., and has an average thickness of 2 ft. 4 ins. It 
has been forced from its original position on the sup- 
porters, and turned sideways. Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
alludes to a small stone inserted between the south- 
south-west corner of the covering slab, and a supporter 
which is probably the last relic of the original dry rubble- 
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work, and not intended to act as a wedge assisting in 
the support of the capstone. Sir Gardner conjectures 
that the raised ground on which this monument stands 
may be the remains of a former mound. 

One of the most perfect and interesting dolmens in 
Wales stands in the grounds of Dolwilym, in the northern 
extremity of the parish of Llanboidy, in Carmarthen- 
shire. The spot in which it is placed commands a sin- 
gularly picturesque view of the vale and river of Taf, 
and is about midway down the steep slope on the right 
side of the river. Originally the chamber pati of 
five or rather six stones, although only four now remain. 
The fifth, now missing, filled up the empty space at the 
south-west angle; and in all probability there was a 
second small stone at the eastern end, as the one now 
there could not, from its shortness, have closed that 
entrance. The western side is formed of one large stone 
on which the capstone rests; whence it is certain that 
the entrance was not here, but at the opposite end, 
towards which also the capstone gradually inclines. The 
upright stone at the eastern end is only about 2 ft. high; 
that at the opposite extremity being 4 ft. 4 ins.,—a dif- 
ference that would not be expected from the almost 
horizontal position of the capstone. Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson gives the length and breadth, 11 ft. 6 ins. and 
8 ft. 10 ins. Another measurement, taken diagonally, 
gave the two diagonals,11 and 10 ft. There are several 
scattered stones lying about, all probably connected with 
the chamber and mound; of which last, however, hardly 
any traces remain. There are in all thirty-two stones 
within the circle; but the exact position, on account of 
the long and wet grass, was not ascertained with any 
accuracy of detail on the occasion of its being examined ; 
but at any rate there are the remains of the circle of 
isolated stones which constantly surrounded the base of 
the tumulus, at some little distance from it. It has two 
names according to E. Davies, the author of the well 
known volumes on Celtic antiquities and Druids, one of 


which is Bwrdd Arthur (Arthur’s table), and the other, 
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GwAl y Vilast (the couch of the greyhound bitch). Of 
this animal there are many records scattered over Wales. 
Thus Ffynnon Milgi, in Llanelidan parish, in Denbigh- 
shire, is one instance. The inner sides of the upright 
stones are smooth and regular, while the lower face of 
the capstone, contrary to the more usual practice, is ex- 
tremely rough and rugged. Near it is what is known 
as Crochan Arthur. 

In a field called “ Pare y Bigwrn,” and in Pensarn 
farm, in the same parish, are the remains of a cromlech 
destroyed about sixty years ago. Two of the support- 
ing stones are still erect, and near them lie the remains 
of the rest of the chamber. One of them, nearest the 
hedge, is 84 ft. by 43 ft., the average thickness being 
3 ft. Another was broken, about sixty years ago, into 
two parts, and one of them removed on a sledge drawn 
by six horses. All that now remain are six in number, 
including the part of the broken stone not removed. 
They vary in dimensions from 7 or 8 ft. to 4 ft. in length. 
Their average breadth is about 33 ft.. Our informant 
(John Jones), a man of more than eighty years of age, 
has always lived close to the spot. His memory and 
his character for veracity are equally good, and he re- 
members the capstone having been shifted from the 
west bearer; but had been told by his seniors that it 
had previously been horizontal, and was known as the 
table. It was subsequently thrown on to the ground, 
where it now remains. It may be as well to give the 
old man’s exact words: “Yr oedd chwech ceffyl yn tynu 
y gareg, ac yr oedd y car llusg yn rhwygo y ffordd. Yr 
oedd yno tua 10 0 ddynion wrth y gorchwyl, ac yr 
oeddent yn llawn braw pan yn cyfiwrdd a'r gareg.” The 
English of which is: “There were six horses drawing 
the stone, and the road was rent asunder. About ten 
men were engaged, and they were full of awe when 
touching the stone.” 

This superstitious dread of disturbing stones of this 
kind was once almost universal in the Principality as 
well as in Brittany, and is still felt by many of the 
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country people. The phenomena are various. Some- 
times it is violent thunder and lightening, or fierce 
storms of hail and wind, a swarm of bees, or mysterious 
noises. One common warning is the breaking down of 
the wagon, or some similar misfortune; and if an acci- 
dent of the kind does happen, their faith in these super- 
stitions is considerably augmented. Many years ago 
the late Lord Bagot removed the Emlyn Stone from 
Bedd Emlyn to his residence at Pool Park near Ruthin, 
the distance being hardly two miles, and the stone not 
of very large size. The transport, however, took two 
days, and the waggon did break down for some reason or 
other; so that the whole transaction was looked on as 
very mysterious, and confirmatory of the local supersti- 
tion. So in this instance the road is said to have been 
rent, and it may be supposed in so very unusual a man- 
ner as to be thought supernatural ; while the labourers 
employed felt some mysterious awe,of which they could 
give no account. . 

About two or three hundred yards from these stones, 
on the left hand, there is a small mound, about 50 ft. 
in diameter, which the then occupier attempted to re- 
move, but a most terrible thunderstorm put an end to 
his proceedings, and the mound has remained there 
ever since, as he left'it. This occurred about fifty years 
ago, and its truth is certified to by the wife of the old 
man John Jones. We are indebted to Mr. Benjamin 
Williams, of Llangan School, for these details. 

Cut No.7 represents the south or nearly south side of 
the Dolwilym chamber. The gap at the south-west 
— was originally filled up by a slab, as already ob- 
served. 

Cut No. 8 gives the north side, which consisted of a 
_ single slab joining the western one at right angles. The 
stone at the east end does not appear in the cut to be 
so much lower than the large western slab. A third and 
different view will also be found in one of the Plates. 

Overlooking the little church of Llanwnda, near Fish- 
guard, is what some, perhaps, would call a variety of 
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the demi-dolmen ; but which is an ordinary dolmen, the 
capstone of which has slipped, and now rests in a stand- 
ing position on only one of its supporters. It measures 


Cut No. 7.—South side. 


14 ft. according to Fenton, and is somewhat of triangu- 


lar form; not very dissimilar to the ““Coetan Arthur” 


Cut No, 8.—North side. 


cromlech near Criccieth (described in the Arch. Camb. 
of 1869, p. 135) in outline of form, but in its thickness 
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very different from the rude masses such as those of 
Llech Tribedd and others. It is only 20 inches thick. 
The supporting stones are also of the same character. 
This dolmen is in such a dilapidated state that it does 
not contribute any light to the general subject, except 
as shewing how much the character of such structures 
depends on the kind of stone available. But for this 
fact one might be tempted, from its less massive charac- 
ter, to look upon it as somewhat later than the more 
massive and rougher monuments. On the lower ground 
are several upright stones irregularly placed; but it 
would be dangerous to speculate upon their character, 
as, with the exception of three or four, their age is very 
questionable. 

Proceeding onwards, towards Strumble Head, the 
cromlech-hunter will find one at a place called in the 
Ordnance Map Gilfach Goch, a view of which will be 
found in the Plates. It is of unusual character in hay- 
ing its capstone supported on a row of low stones,—so 
low that none but a very slender man, lying flat on the 
ground, could insinuate himself underneath. The cap- 
stone is nearly 14 ft. long, 8 wide, and 2 ft. thick, while 
all around are lying the relics of the former carn or tumu- 
lus. Mr. Blight did succeed in getting under the stone, 
but found only a fragment of flint, which must have been 
apnee there, as there is no natural flint in the country. 

t is also difficult to imagine how this grave could have 
been available for secondary interments, as the usual 
means of access to the interior do not exist. The fol- 
lowing is Fenton’s account, whose measurements do not 
exactly agree with those given above: “There is one 
more remarkable than the rest,—a large, unshapen mass 
of serpentine, 15 ft. by 8, and 23 thick. Under the edges 
of it are placed nine or ten small, pointed, upright 
stones embedded in a strong pavement extending for 
some way round. These small supporters are seemingly 
fixed without any regard to their height, as only two 
or three bear the whole weight of the incumbent stone, 
one of which is so pressed by it as to have become 
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almost incorporated with it. On the upper surface of 
the cromlech are three considerable excavations, near 
the centre; probably intended to have received the 
blood of the victim, or water for purification, if (as is the 
most general opinion) they were used as altars. Its 
height from the ground is very inconsiderable, being 
scarce one foot high on thé lowest side; and on the 
other only high enough to admit of a person creeping 
under it, though when once entered the space enlarges 
from the upper stone, — a considerable concavity. 
The earth below is rich and black” (which he afterwards 
ascertained was chiefly the result of fire, as many bits 
of charcoal and rude pottery have been picked up there). 
A farmer informed Mr. Fenton that two or three years 
before his visit two spear-heads were found, laid across 
each other, and a knob of metal, suspected to have been 
old. 

é Another cromlech is given in the map as at Pont Iago, 
but it could not be found on the occasion of this visit. 
It may still be there, concealed among the heath, if it 
is of the same low character as that at Gilfach; or it 
may have vanished altogether, in the usual manner. It 
could not, however, be found on the occasion alluded 
to, after a diligent search; nor does Fenton seem to 
have known of it,—at least he does not mention it. 

_ Within a short distance is a place called “ Ffynnon 
Druidion,” and another “ Llan Druidion,” whence Fenton 
draws the conclusion that these names, as well as the 
numerous megalithic monuments there, prove that this 
was a favourite residence of the Druids. But has the 
word “ Druidion” anything to do with Druids? The 
Welsh for a Druid is “ Derwydd.” ‘Ceryg y Druidion,” 
in Merioneth, popularly translated stones of the Druids, 
is said by Welsh scholars to be rather stones of brave or 
strong men. “ Druidion” seems to be the English word 
Druid with a Welsh plural suffix ; and it is difficult to 
conceive how such a barbarous word can be of such anti- 
quity as might be assigned to names of places in Wales. 
The assigning of it in these two instances, where mega- 
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liths abound, only shews that these stones were thought, 
in later times, to be Druidical by those who gave the 
names. But then remains the difficulty, how such a 
hybrid word as “ Druidion” could have come into exist- 
ence in a district where English is hardly to this day 
understood. ‘ Drudion” means “ heroes” or “brave men.” 

Near Ffynnon Druidion was once a small dolmen, 
now so entirely demolished that only one or two of its 
stones are left to mark where it stood; but it was here 
that five flint celts were discovered, and which had, no 
doubt, been buried with the corpse. 

A little lower, to the westward, was in Fenton’s time 
a circle of stones, in the centre of which was discovered 
a stone hammer. One of the flint celts and hammer are 
figured by Fenton. He does not state the kind of stone 
of which the hammer is made. The flint weapons are 
well worked, and must have been brought from a great 
distance, 

In the adjoining parish of St. Nicholas is a dolmen 
which might pass for one of the free-standing or tripod 
ones, as all that is left of the original chamber are two 
supporters and the capstone, the latter resting on two 
separate points of one of the supporters. It is 7 ft. 9 ins. 
long by 6 ft. 7. ins.: measurements which do not agree 
with those given by Sir Gardner, who gives the breadth 
only 3 ft. 10 ins., and which is probably an error of the 
prter. The highest of the two supporters is 5 ft. 8 ins., 

eing 2 ft. more than the other. The thickness of the 
capstone is a little under 2 ft. The chamber must have 
been small. Slight remains of the cairn still lie around. 
The situation is very conspicuous. At a short distance, 
in the lower ground, stand some pillar-stones; portions, 
in all probability, of a stone circle. 

In Mathri (martyrs) parish are the remains of a large 
chamber, consisting of a capstone 13 ft. long by 8 broad, 
resting on one low supporter, the whole partially buried 
in the hedge. This apparently is the one mentioned by 
Fenton, who gives the length 14 ft.; and states that it 
was supported by stones 4 ft. high on one side, and 
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scarcely 3 on the other. He speaks also of a cistvaen at 
one end, which had lost one side and its cover. This 
may have been a small secondary chamber. Another 
cromlech, according to the Ordnance Map, ought to be 
near it; but no traces of it are now remaining, and it is 
to be regretted that Fenton does not even allude to it. 

The Longhouse cromlech is the finest of those in this 
part of the country, and, perhaps, one of the finest in 
all Wales. It is somewhat masked by the hedge and 
bank against which it stands, and which have not been 
introduced in the drawing. In Fenton’s time the cap- 
stone rested on four of the uprights : at present it rests 
on three. The six uprights, however, mentioned by 
him still remain. He in states the length of the 
capstone to be from 16 to.18 ft.; but its maximum 
length, according to Sir Gardner Wilkinson, is 15 ft. 
It is nearly 9 ft. across in the broadest part ; the highest 
supporter being 5 ft. 8 ins. long, and the lowest 4 ft. 7ins. 
It stands in an elevated position, within sight of the 
sea. All traces of its former covering have disappeared, 
as the land on which it stands has been for a long time 
cultivated. 

If the cromlech close to the town of Newport does 
not present so imposing an appearance, from its magni- 
tude, it is not inferior in interest, from its well preserved 
condition. The chamber measures 5 ft. 6 ins. by 4 ft. 6 ins. 
The capstone is 10 ft. by nearly 9, and is from 3 to 3} ft. 
thick. It stands only on two of the four upright stones. 
Remains of a tumulus or carn still exist. It is called 
“‘Careg Coetan,” and is associated with the name of 
Arthur. 

On the right hand of the road going from Newport 
to St. David's is a curious group of five small chambers 
radiating from a common centre, a perspective view and 
plan of which are given in the accompanying Plates. 
The chambers are tolerably perfect; but of the five 
capstones only three remain. The central unoccupied 
space is longer than broader, the greatest diameter being 
19 ft. inch. The-capstones vary from 11 to 9 ft. long, 
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and the average dimensions of the chambers from 5 to 
6 square feet. The measurements of the stones forming 
the most perfect of the chambers (a), commencing from 
_ the stone lying out of its place, and keeping to the right 
hand, are 3 ft. 2 ins., 3 ft. 5 ins., 4 ft. 8 ins., 5 ft. 3 ins., 
5 ft. 10 ins., 2 ft. 4 ins., and 3 ft.6 ins. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the first stone (3 ft. 2 ins. long) does 
belong to this chamber at all. The capstone of cis 11 fts 
9 ins. long, and 1 ft. 9 ins. thick. The average height 
of the upright sides is 3 ft. 6 ins. According to Fenton 
the central space was occupied by a cromlech, which he 
describes ‘‘as long since overturned.” He states also that 
there was a large circle of tall stones around it, forming 
what he terms “the mysterious precinct”. He removed 
the capstones of the five chambers, and digging down 
about a foot, through fine mould, came to charcoal, then 
ieces of urns of the rudest pottery, some particles of 
nes, and a quantity of black sea-pebbles. In the cen- 
tral space where, he states, a cromlech had once stood, 
he found no traces of burial, and hence inferred that it 
was intended fora very different use. In short, he found 
a fine Druid’s nest, which, at least, he should have re- 
placed as nearly as possible as he found it, instead of 
leaving the stones on the ground, much in the same 
state as they are at present, except that some of them 
have been. since removed. This example is unique 
in Wales, and may be the same in the rest of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Several difficulties are presented by this grouping of 
small chambers round a central one: one of which is the 
question whether all the interments took place at one 
time, and one common mound was then heaped up over 
the group; or whether the central chamber was the ori- 
ginal nucleus of the whole, the sides of the mound being 
from time to time opened for the purpose of building 
one of the smaller ones, as the practice of secondary 
interment near the edge of the mound was very com- 
mon. But if this were the case, we should have ex- 
pected that the arrangement of the chambers would 
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have been the same as that near Port Erin in the Isle 
of Man, described in the Arch. Camb., 1866, p. 54; that 
is, forming a continuous circle running round the cen- 
tral space, the position of the chambers being nearly at 
right angles to the present one. It is very much to 
be regretted that Fenton did not give some details of 
the arrangements before he thus pulled them to pieces. 
The chamber at A, which is'also the most perfect, seems 
to be an exception to this radiation, and to assume a 
direction similar to the small chambers in the Isle of 
Man. The well known chambered tumulus of Jersey, 
now transplanted to Park Place, near Henley-on-Thames, 
has a circle of seven small square cells or cists open- 
ing towards the central space, whereas these appear to 
have their entrance in the opposite direction. There 
is, however, a certain similarity between this Carreg y 
Gof, as it is called, and the Jersey example, which, 
though in itself one of some difficulty, yet was certainly 
intended for successive interments, a roofed passage of 
17 ft. leading to the interior circular space into which 
the seven chambers open. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the usual mound with its circle of detached 
stones covered the whole group; but it is impossible to 
say whether the whole work was done at one time, or 
the chambers added from time to time. 

On the old road from Fishguard to the North, is the 
remarkable line of stones called “ Parc y Marw,” de- 
scribed in the Arch. Camb., 1868, p. 177, which led 
direct to a cromlech of which, in 1866, only one or two 
fragments remained. This is another instance of Fen- 
ton’s handiwork. He is said to have pulled it down in 
his explorations, leaving others to complete the work of 
destruction, which has been carried on so effectively 
that even the few fragments that remained in1861 have 
probably long since been removed. 

Newton Burrows’ dolmen has been already given in 
the Arch. Camb.; but the representation here given is 
rather more faithful. The-support at one end has given 
way, leaving the capstone in its reclining position. It 
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is over 12 ft. long, and one of the upright stones mea- 
sures 4 ft.2 ins. Fenton describes it as having a slight 
trench round it, as is so frequently the-case with the 
tumuli on the Wiltshire downs. : ae 

The last representation is the dolmen on St. David’s 
Head, close to the strongly fortified camp there. This 
is a fair example of what some would call a variety of 
the cromlech or dolmen as previously stated, but is 
simply a half-ruined chamber. One of the stones of the 
chamber is lying by its side; and around it is abundant 
evidence that it had at one time been buried under a 
carn of stones, and that most of the stones have been 
removed, although neither the land nor the stones are 
of any use. So that this single instance by itself is an 
answer to those who maintain that in certain cases de- 
nudation was impossible, because there was no motive 
for denuding; for what motive could have existed here, 
on a wild heath, far removed from population,—when 
thousands of cartloads of stone might be collected from 
the ruins of the encampment, and where the land is to 
this day of no value whatsoever ? 

All the above Plates, except the Dolwilym chamber, 
are from the pencil of Mr.J.T. Blight; so that those who 
are already acquainted with the accuracy and fidelity of 
all his drawings, and who have not seen the monuments 
themselves, will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have before them illustrations they can rely upon. 

There are numerous other dilapidated chambers in 
this district, but they are all so broken up and ruined, 
that beyond the dimensions of a stone or two, nothing 
can be learnt. Unfortunately they still figure as actual 
cromlechs in the Ordnance Map, and probably cause 
many a fruitless search to the curious. Those that have 
been described form by far the majority of such remains 
in South Wales; and the few in the remaining counties 
of that part of Wales, not yet figured and described, 
will, it is to be hoped, soon make their appearance in 
the pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

E. L. BARNWELL. 

May, 1872. 





THE TOWER OF LLANQUIAN. 


Axout two miles east of Cowbridge, and half a mile or 
so north of the old Roman way from that town to Car- 
diff, a brooklet from St. Hilary Down crosses the road, 
and descends a deep and narrow ravine, to fall into the 
broad Aberthin valley about two miles above its junc- 
tion with the Cowbridge Taw, near the village of Aber- 
thin. The ground on either bank of the ravine is very 
strong, and has been occupied for purposes of defence 
from an early period. On the right bank is a large and 
irregular, and therefore probably British, enclosure or 
encampment; the defences of which, on the upper or 
eastern side, are two banks, each with an exterior 
ditch ; and on the lower, or northern and western sides, 
a single bank, the ground below being sufficiently steep 
to render a ditch impracticable and unnecessary. This 
camp is locally known as Erw Gron, or Grono’s acre.’ 
On the left or western bank, nearly opposite to the 
camp, is a rocky knoll, a little raised above the ground 
immediately adjacent to the west and south, but which 
towards the east and north slopes rapidly towards the 
brook and the Aberthin valley, perhaps a hundred feet 
below. Beyond the depression on the west and south 
the ground expands into a platform of moderately level 
but broken ground, beyond which again is a consider- 
able rise. Thus the knoll is both secluded from observ- 
ation, and naturally strong, at least on the northern 
and eastern sides, and very defensible on the others. 
The approach was from the south-west, from the Cow- 
bridge road, in which direction are buildings and re- 
mains of buildings, part modern, but part evidently 


? “ Erw Gron” simply means the round acre. There is, we believe, 
no instance of the name Goronwy, Gronwy, Gronw, Gronow, or 
Grono, as it is variously written, being reduced to the monosyllable 
Gron. “Twr Gron,” in the Ordnance Map, is probably an erroneous 
way of writing Twr Orwn, round tower.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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having belonged to the outworks and outbuildings of 
the Tower. 

The Tower, or castle proper, was a shell of masonry, 
circular, or nearly so, about 64 feet diameter, placed 
upon and covering the top of the knoll, the sides of 
which were scarped down to a dry ditch about 30 feet 
diameter, and now about 8 feet deep. Of this shell the 
outline of the whole foundation is to be traced, and 
towards the north-west are fragments of the wall and 
of ruined chambers; and to the north-east a small, low 
mound probably conceals the foundations of a mural 
tower. 

The ruin is of a rectangular building about 28 feet 
square, with walls about 4 feet thick, parts of which 
retain their original facing of coursed limestone (appa- 
rently lias) roughly dressed with the hammer. The 
walls are about 10 to 12 feet high, and one forms a part 
of the enceinte. These fragments may probably be 
parts of a small gate-house, covering a narrow doorway, 
which would be all that could be needed for so small 
an enclosure. The masonry is evidently original ; and 
the tower, probably, is of the reign of Henry III, which 
seems to have been the date of a somewhat similar but 
superior structure at Whitchurch. Llanquian then 
belonged to the powerful family of Nerber, of Castleton 
in St. Athan’s, under whom it was probably held by the 
family of De Wintonia or De Wincestria, afterwards 
Wilkins, still extant, whose occupancy is preserved in 
the mead below, designated in the Ordnance Map as 
“Pant Wilkin.” 

Across the site of both tower and camp are written 
in black letter, on the same map, the words Tir Gron, 
which appears to be a new name, compounded of those 
of the two very distinct remains. It is also singular 
that in a map usually so very correct, the name of Llan- 
quian does not appear. 

About half a mile south-east of the Tower, a part of 
the Cowbridge road is still known as “ Pant y lladron,” 
that is, via latronwm,or the robbers’ way: a name indic- 
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ative of the former bad character of the spot, and sug- 
gesting a suspicion that the inhabitants of the strong 
place either connived at the robberies, or perpetrated 
them themselves. 

G. T. C. 





ON THE CRANNOG IN LLANGORS LAKE. 


WE are enabled, with the permission of the Woolhope 
Naturalists’ Field Club, to present to our readers a 
supplementary note by Mr. Henry Dumbleton to his 
paper on the crannog-island in Llangors Lake (Arch. 
Camb., 4th Ser.,vol. i, p.192), and take the opportunity 
to refer to the papers of Mr. Wakeman on his recent ex- 
plorations of the crannogs in Drumgay Lake, Ballydoo- 
lough, and Lough Eyes, in the county of Fermanagh, 
which have appeared in the Journal of the Royal His- 
torical and Archeological Association of Ireland (4th 
Series, vol. i), as illustrative of the similar structure and 
contents of the Irish and Welsh crannog. 

He remarks on a crannog in Drumgay (p. 307): “The 
old crannog-builders appear to have selected a natural 
shoal in the loch as the scene of their operations. This 
shoal consists of marl covered by a streak of whitish 
sand about four inches in depth. Over the sand, to a 
height of six or eight inches, was a stratum of yellowish 
clay which supported unhewn logs of oak and birch, 
together with an immense quantity of small branches, 
twigs, brambles, small pebbles, etc., compressed into a 
peat-like mass about two feet thick. These are covered 
by about two feet of earth containing here and there 
layers of bones, clay, and stones. This clay is mixed all 
through with bones of animals, mostly greatly broken, 
etc., charcoal, and rough stones, some of very large size. 
The surface of the island is still in many parts covered 
with flat stones of considerable size.” 

So at Llangors, in the centre of the island, for three 
feet from the surface, there were large, loose stones and 
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earth ; and at the north-east angle a layer of vegetable 
mould with bones, many split and cracked ; then came, 
underneath, a layer of peat resting on the remains of 
reeds and small wood, apparently bound together like 
fagots; the surface of the greater part of the island 
being covered with large stones. 

The bones of similar animals occur in the Irish and 
Welsh crannog. Professor Owen identifies those found 
at Ballydoolough with bos longifrons, cervus elephas, 
sus scrofa, equus asinus, the limb-bones having been 
apparently fractured for the marrow. 

The occurrence of fragments of earthen eared vessels 
of elegant design, and highly ornamented, may be refer- 
red to as another instance of the greater artistic taste 
and skill of the Irish, rather than as a point of differ- 
ence. In both, oak piles of a similar length, sharpened 
at the lower end with an iron axe, appear to have been 
made use of, and driven in deep to form a strong stock- 
ade. 

We now pass on to Mr. Dumbleton’s note: ‘‘ The sec- 
tions made to shew the structure of the island in Llan- 
gors Lake proved clearly its artificial origin. Several 
holes were sunk in different parts of the island ; and in 
one of them, at the north-east angle, bones were found 
very plentifully, at all depths, above the peat. Some 
of these bones were sent to Professor Rolleston of Ox- 
ford, who recognised among them bones of a small and 
large horse, and bones of small species of the hog, the 
sheep, and the ox. Another set of the bones found were 
exhibited at the British Association, at Exeter, in 1869, 
and among them Mr. Boyd Dawkins recognised those 
of the red deer, wild boar, and bos longifrons. Mr. Daw- 
kins was of opinion that the group altogether, from the 
greater proportion of wild than domestic animals, indi- 
cated a remote period of deposition; but, since, Professor 
Owen has been kind enough to examine a series of the 
bones found there, and in a letter dated December 4th, 
1871, he states: ‘ There are the remains of the hog, and 


those of the bos agree best with bos longifrons. The 
102 
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recent date of the collection would be no bar to that 
species having contributed to the food of the lake- 
dwellers. Since the period when evidence was given of 
the probability of the Welsh runts as well as the High- 
land kyloes being domesticated descendants of the small 
aboriginal British bovine (History of British Fossil Mam- 
mals, 1846, p. 509),' corroborative evidence has been 
obtained, and Mr, Boyd Dawkins communicates, in the 
last number of the Proceedings of the Manchester Philo- 
sophical Society, his conviction of the same derivation 
of our small, short-horned mountain cattle. Among 
the detached teeth I have detected the lower molar of 
a small ass, or an equine of that size.’ 

“ These several reports confirm each other, and doubt- 
less correctly represent the character of the bones found. 
The fact, however, of the domestication of bos longi- 

Jrons having been admitted, renders very uncertain the 
age of the deposit on the island of Llangors Lake.— 
H. DumB.eton.” 

R. W. B. 


1 “ But if it should still be contended that the natives of Britain, 
or any part of them, obtained their cattle by taming a primitive wild 
race, neither the bison nor the great urus are so likely to have fur- 
nished the source of their herds as the smaller, primitive, wild 
species, or original variety of bos longifrons. * * * * In this field of 
conjecture the most probable one will be admitted to be that which 
points to the bos longifrons as the species which would be most domes- 
~ ticated by the aborigines of Britain before the Roman invasion. 
Had the bos primigenius been the source, we might have expected 
the Highland and Welsh cattle to have retained some of the charac- 
teristics of their great progenitors, and to have been distinguished 
from other domestic breeds by their superior size and the length of 
their horns. The kyloes and the runts are, on the contrary, remark- 
able for their small size, and are characterised either by short horns, 


as in the bos longifrons, or by the entire absence of these weapons.” 
(P. 514.) 








BATTLE OF PENLETHERU. 


AccorDING to the Annales Cambria, which appear to 
have been the first attempt at compiling, in a chronolo- 
gical order, a record of the events which occurred in the 
Principality, it is stated that a battle was fought, in the 
year 1087, between Rhys ab Tewdwr and the sons of 
Bleddyn ab Cynvyn in Penletheru. The Annales are 
supposed to have been compiled in the tenth century. 
In the oldest MS. of them extant, preserved in the Har- 
leian Collection in the British Museum (written towards 
the close of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, is the mention of it as follows: “1087Annus. Bel- 
lum cum illis gessit in Penletheru, in quo duo filii Bledit, 
id est Madauc et Ririt ceciderunt.” Ina MS. of the 
Annales, written in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, preserved in the Cottonian Collection in the 
British Museum, a slight variation occurs in the name 
of the place in which the battle was fought, where it is 
said to have been in Penletherew. I am not aware that 
Penletheru or Penletherew is mentioned in any other 
ancient document, or that it can now be discovered and 
identified. 
In Brut y Tywysogion (Chronicle of the Princes), the 
oldest copy of which is contained in the Red Book. of 
Hergest (now in Jesus College, Oxford),said to have been 
written,—the first part about the year 1320, and the 
second portion about 1455,—the battle of Llych Crei is 
stated to have taken place in 1087. The passage in the 
original is: ‘Ac yna y bu frwydyr Llych Crei, ac y Ilas 
meibion Bledyn”; that is, “And then the battle of Llych 
Crei took place, and the sons of Beddyn were slain. Ina 
MS. of the Chronicle of the Princes, ascribed to the latter 
part of the fifteenth century (preserved in the Cottonian 
Collection), the name of the place is varied into Llech 
Ryt; but in a Venedotian MS. of the Chronicle of the 
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sixteenth century, preserved in the Hengwrt Collection, 
it is Llech y Kreu. In the copy of the Chronicle taken 
from the Book of George Williams of Aberpergwm, and 
printed in the Myvyrian Archaiology, the battle in ques- 
tion is designated “Gwaith Llechryd.”! On what ground 
“‘Llych Crei” of the oldest MS. has been altered into 
‘Llechryd” in the Aberpergwm MS. does not appear; 
nor is it known for certain in what locality Llych Crei 
is situated, nor whether it be the same as Penletheru 
of the Annales. 

Llechryd is not an uncommon local name. It occurs 
in North as well as in South Wales. Iolo Goch is said to 
have been the lord of Llechryd in Denbighshire, where 
there is still a farm bearing that name; and there are 
hills called “Llechrydau,” near Glyn Ceiriog, in the same 
county. ‘‘Llechryd” is the name given to a tributary 
stream which flows into the Vale of Festiniog in Meri- 
onethshire. There is a ford of the river Wye, near 
Builth, which bears the name of “Llechryd,” near which 
is said to have been a fortified place. Jones, in his His- 
tory of Breconshire, supposes this to have been the spot 
where the battle was fought between Rhys ab Tewdwr 
and the three sons of Bleddyn ab Cynvyn; and Dr. Jones, 
in his History of Wales (a work not to be relied on), 
states that there was formerly at this place a monu- 
mental stone to Rhiryd, one of the sons of Bleddyn, 
who fell in battle with Rhys. But Fenton, in his His- 


1 In the Iolo MSS. (p. 22; trans., p. 390) this battle is stated to 
have been fought at Llechryd, which the translator (Ab Iolo) con- 
siders to be the place so called “on the Cardiganshire side of the 
Tivy, opposite to Cilgerran in Pembrokeshire.” In the account as 
given in this document, the sons of Bleddyn ab Cynvyn appear not 
as principal actors, but as the allies of Iestyn ab Gwrgant, who, we 
are told, “‘collected a numerous host against Rhys ab Tewdwr; and 
Madog, Cadwgan, and Rhiryd, the sons of Bleddyn, aided his enter- 
prise. Consequently Rhys fled to Ireland, where he experienced 
much kindness, receiving aid both in men and ammunition. Where- 
upon he returned, with a heavy fleet, to South Wales, and became 
victorious over his opponents in the battle of Llechryd, where Madog 
and Rhiryd were slain, and Cadwgan driven in flight quite out of 
the country.”—Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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torical Tour through Pembrokeshire, fixes upon Llech- 
ryd,' on the banks of the river Teivi, near Cardigan, as 
the place where the battle was fought. But what reason 
is there for identifying either the one or the other of 
these two localities with the Llechryd of the Chronicle? 
Have any remains, or other indications of a battle hav- 
ing been fought, been discovered in either of them? Is 
not Llechryd to be considered a contraction of Llech- 
wedd y Rhyd (the declivity of the ford), rather than a 
corruption of Llech Rhiryd? Surely the place where a 
signal victory was obtained over two princes who fell 
in the battle, cannot be a mere matter of surmise or 
speculation. 

Should any of the associates be able to throw some 
light on the subject of this inquiry, it might lead to a 
satisfactory solution of the question. 

LLALLAWG. 








MEETING OF THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Meeting will be held at the latter end of August, at Brecon, 
under the presidency of Sir Josern R. Baruey, Bart. 

A large and influential Committee have been already appointed, 
and have been some time actively employed in making the prelimi- 
nary arrangements. Full particulars as regards these arrangements 
will, we hope, be ready for publication with the issue of the present 
number of the Archeologia Cambrensis ; but at any rate the full pro- 
gramme will be issued in the July number. 

Members wishing to contribute papers for the evening meetings, 
and articles for exhibition in the contemplated temporary museum, 
are requested to communicate with the Rev. R. Price, Hon. Sec. to 
the Meeting, at St. David’s Vicarage, Brecon. 





1 Lewis Morris (Celtic Remains, s. v. “ Liechryd”) assumes that 
Llechryd on the Teivi was the site of this action. “ Here,” he states, 
“a battle was fought between Rhys ap Tewdwr and the sons of 
Bleddyn ap Cynvyn; where Madoc and Riryd were killed, and the 
other fled. Rhys ap Tewdwr had in this battle a strong power of 
Trish and Scots, which were in his pay. A.D. 1087.”—Eb. Arch. 
Camb. 
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Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


NOTES OF AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE AMONG 
THE MONMOUTHSHIRE HILLS. 





RAMBLE I. 


S1r,—These notes do not aspire to the dignity of appearing in large 
type ; but they may, perhaps, be not deemed unworthy of appearing 
in the same garb as the “ Miscellaneous Notices” with which you 
favour us at the close of each Part. 

Following the route pursued by Archdeacon Coxe in the last years 
of the last century, accompanied by a friend I left the busy, noisy 
hamlet or village of Pont Newynydd, and took the lane leading to 
the collection of houses pleasantly situated on the breast of the hill, 
known by the rather romantic name of “ Pentref Piod.” Here we 
were glad to find that during the late improvement of the roads of 
the neighbourhood, all traces of the old paved trackway mentioned 
by the Archdeacon had not been swept away,' for several pieces 
were then to be found between Pont Newynydd and the Ebwy Vale 
Company’s Railway in an excellent state of preservation. In one 
place in particular the pavement or pitching seems never to have 
been disturbed. The rills of water which flowed down the lane 
appear to have given it up in despair, and to have found more con- 
genial beds in the soft, yielding soil on the borders of the stone 
road ; so that we were probably viewing this specimen of road mak- 
ing much in the state that it was left after receiving the finishing 
touch of the Roman constructors. The roadway led right up what is 
locally called the “ breast” of the hill; so that those travelling along 
it commanded a view of the approaches on either side, and so were 
guarded against a surprise. Its breadth was not uniform, the most 
considerable portions being about five feet. Curves were unknown 
in its course, obtuse angles marked the change in its direction. The 
The trackway is known as “ Heol Ffranc” and “ Rhiw Ffranc.” 

When we arrived at the crest of the hill we obtained a beautiful 
view of the surrounding county; but all traces of the pavement 
disappeared ; nor did we discover any until we reached the little 
mountain village of Llanhuddel, or, as it is sometimes called, Llan- 


1 On visiting the road a second time I was greatly mortified to find that 
the Vandal parish road-menders had carefully taken up every stone of this 
portion of the old roadway, and converted them into materials for macadam- 
ising the lane. This second Crusade has almost ‘‘ improved” all traces of 
the old trackway out of existence. 
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hilleth (see Ordnance Map), which was our destination. It consists 
of a few decent houses occupying a small plateau on the brow of the 
hill which overlooks the junction of the two Ebwys. Small as it is, 
it maintains two publichouses called respectively “The Castle” and 
“The Carpenters’ Arms,”—the sign of the latter proffering some 
excellent advice to those who frequent the house, in the following 
doggerel, 
“Call softly, pay freely, 
Drink soberly, and depart quietly.” 


None of the houses appear to be very old, so that their existence will 
not militate against the natural surprise felt at the selection of this 
out of the way spot on the mountain top for the site of the parish 
church.' : 

_ Near the principal entrance to the churchyard, vestiges of the 
paved roadway are again visible. Some eight or nine years ago 
several yards of it were taken up, when the present south boundary 
wall of the graveyard was built. A short distance further on, in the 
direction of Aberbeeg, faint traces of it again appear on the crest of 
the steep, where the loose earth had been washed away by the late 
rains. Evidently the old roadway went in the direction of the valley 
of the Ebwy, and joined some of the well known lines of roads to be 
found further west. As far as our walk was concerned, we found 
that it connected the valleys of the Torfaen and the Ebwy. 

Adjoining the churchyard, on the south-western side, stands a 
great mound of earth about one hundred and twenty yards in cir- 
cumference. Old people of the neighbourhood knew nothing of its 
name, and it is not marked on the Ordnance Map. One old woman 
informed us that the neighbours called it indifferently “ Y Twmp” 
and “ Twmp Siencyn Sion,” from an old worthy of that name who 
lived in a house close at hand. The question, who were its builders ? 
is not easily answered. Its position and the regularity of its. struc- 
ture pronounce against an early British origin. Mounds of this 
description are known to exist in connexion with Roman camps, and 
serve for the purpose of look-out posts; but here there is no trace 
of a rectangular or any other earthwork ; so that it appears to date 
from a later period, although the old paved roadway and other indi- 
cations point out the spot as one known to the Romans. As it 
stands now it seems to have been the site of one of those wooden 
castles erected by Welsh chieftains; or it was an outpost of the 
castle, the remains of which will be noticed presently. The mound 
on Twyn Barlwm is visible from here. 

Our village guide, an elderly woman, who discharged the functions 


1 Prof. Rees, in his work on the Welsh Saznis, offers a suggestion which 
may account for the selection of such sites as those of the churches of Llan- 
huddel and Trefethin : “On the other hand,” he says, “‘ places of worship 
are sometimes numerous in districts the most barren. The recesses of the 
mountains appear to have been more populous formerly than at present, for 
the inhabitants of Wales chose to live in such situations as were most secure 
from foreign aggression” (p. 17). 
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of parish clerk, informed us that, some time ago, while digging to 
make some necessary alterations in the old building situate opposite 
the churchyard-gate, one of those engaged in the work found three 
old coins, some pieces of old iron, and a ‘‘ place something like an 
oven arched over.” But the digging had to be stopped up, as the 
owner of the property was either not curious enough, or not suffi- 
ciently rich, to follow up the discovery. The old coins and pieces 
of iron were thought to be of no value by their finders, and were 
given to the children for playthings, and thus became lost. 

On the northern side of the churchyard we found the remains 
styled by the village people “‘ Twmp y Castell,” mentioned by Arch- 
deacon Coxe as the “remains of an ancient fortress called Castell 
Taliurum by the natives, who could not explain the meaning, but — 
said it was neither Welsh nor English. These words are supposed 
to be a corruption of Castruwm Italorum. Ihave not been able to 
discover any traces of its founders or proprietors, yet the name has 
led sanguine admirers of classic antiquity to ascribe its construction 
to the Romans. These remains do not bear a Roman character, but 
were probably erected by the Britons, and afterwards occupied and 
strengthened by the Norman conquerors of Gwent.”" 

Covered by a thin layer of soil are the foundations of a strong 
fortress. Considerable portions of the foundation-walls were at the 
time of our visit still to be found in situ, although, as we were in- 
formed, the ruins were looked upon and used in the neighbourhood 
as a quarry. Early in the present century even timber in large 
quantities had been taken away and used in the surrounding houses. 
Should further investigation prove that there was a Roman post 
here, the acuteness of their engineer in selecting the spot appears to 
have been approved of by the Welsh chieftains who had to succumb 
to the Normans, who erected one of their strong castles here to keep 
the neighbourhood in subjection. It was probably around this latter 
structure that the village reared itself. Coxe gives a rough plan of 
the remains, which cover a space of about sixty by thirty-five yards, 
as they appeared in his days; but excavations made subsequent to 
his visit, to obtain the stone buried beneath the débris, have so cut 
up and altered the ground that the original plan cannot now be 
clearly traced. While some of these quarryings were being made, 
several “iron bullets” (so my informant styled them) were found. 
One of these, still in the possession of the old landlady of * The 
Castle,”” who is also the owner of the site of the ruins, turned out to 
be a small cannon-ball. The existence of this relic proves the place 
to have been occupied at least as late as the fifteenth century. Can 
it be that the obscurity of its history is veiled by another name ?? 


1 Historical Tour in Monmouthshire, p. 253. 

2 The following extract from the Jolo MSS. (p. 349), in the form of a note 
to Llanilid, shows such a singular coincidence in the nature of the remains, 
etc., with those at Llanhuddel, that we cannot refrain from quoting it :-— 
“Llanilid, in Glamorganshire, appears to have been a retirement of the 
Silurian princes In this parish there is an old well, never dry, called 
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Local tradition has, in its customary manner, accounted for the 
origin of the castle in a style peculiarly its own. It states that Ithel 
and Phillis were two giants who lived upon the most intimate terms 
with each other; the former having chosen Llanhuddel for his resi- 
dence, the latter the ground at present occupied by the ruins of 
‘Caerphilly Castle. While engaged in building his residence, Ithel 
one day, having provided himself with an enormous apron, set out 
for a walk over the neighbouring hills for the purpose of collecting 
materials for carrying on his work. On his return from what 
appears to have been a highly successful excursion, he suddenly 
came to grief at a place called “ Pen yr Heol,” a spot between Cefn 
y Crib and Llanhuddel, when the string of his apron gave way, and 
down tumbled the stones, forming an immense heap, which existed 
a short time ago (and may yet) to testify to the truth of the legend. 
This unfortunate accident so thoroughly alarmed the giant, that he 
gave vent to his pent up feelings of agony by uttering a most ter- 
rible scream which reached the ears of his friend Phillis at Caer- 
philly. The latter came over at once to ascertain the cause of the 
noise, and when informed of the nature of the mishap which had 
befallen his friend, heartily sympathised with him in his misfortune. 
Tradition, in the most tantalising manner, has preserved (at least as 
far as we were able to learn) no more personal incidents connected 
with these old worthies, who were, doubtless, local eponyms created 
to explain the names of Llanhuddel and Caerphilly. 

The church is surrounded by twelve venerable yew trees, which 
impart quite a funereal aspect to its appearance as it is approached 
from the hill. On the right hand side of the principal path leading 
to the western door are the remains of an ancient stone cross,—a 
common feature in the old churchyards of the neighbourhood, such 
as Trefethin, Mamhilad, Y Goettref, Pant Teg, Llantarnam, etc. It 
has often occurred to the writer that these old crosses of Monmouth- 
shire would form an excellent subject for one of the annual pamphlets 
issued by the Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Society. 
The remains of the Llanhuddel cross consist of a portion of the octa- 
gonal shaft and its socket, resting upon a rude, square, platform of 
masonry. 

From its size and the primitive simplicity of its form, the church 
appears to occupy the same site as the structure originally reared 
by its founder. It consists of a nave and chancel separated from 


Ffynnon Geri, or Ceri’s Well (from Ceri Hirlyngwyn) ; and, at a little dis- 
* tance, a spot.of ground called Castell Ceri, or Ceri’s Castle; but no vestiges 
of habitation are now known to have existed there, except a flagged cawse- 
way towards the church, through a bordering marsh, discovered, in draining, 
about sixty years ago. Close to the church a very large round tumulus 
appears, called Y Gaer Gronn, or circular fortress, on which, within the 
memory of persons now living, immense o/d oaks grew. The top of this 
tumulus has been rendered concave, apparently for warlike defence ; but 
we may infer that it was originally a Druidic oratory, for the first Christian 
churches were built near such places.” 
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each other by a low semicircular arch only some eight or nine feet 
high, with a plain square tower at the west end covered in with 
a saddle-back roof. Coxe describes the church as “a small Gothic 
building constructed in the most simple form, without a tower or bel- 
Sry, the bells being placed under the roof, and the ropes descending into 
the church.” The Archdeacon appears to have considered the belfry 
as part of the church. It has evidently been raised since his time, 
for a visitor to the loft where the bells are hung may notice a mark 
on the church wall which looks like traces of the insertion of the 
old roof. The larger of the two bells in the tower (the only one 
used) bears the following inscription: ‘ Come away, make no delay, 
1767.” The smaller one has: “Gloria in excelsis Deo, 1615” (or 
1675). There are two entrances to the church, the principal one 
being through the tower at the west end, the other by means of a 
small narrow door on the south side of the chancel. The nave 
measures, internally, 32 feet by 16 feet, the chancel 20 feet by 15 feet. 
The roof (or, to be more correct, the ceiling) is circular; of the kind 
which is, I believe, sometimes denominated “ cradle”’. 

Perhaps the most striking object which the edifice contains is the 
old font. No description of it can convey an idea of. its simple, un- 
adorned homeliness. Its construction must have been of the rudest 
kind, merely the hollowing out of a cubical block of stone measur- 
ing 1 ft. 8 ins. by 1 ft. 6 ins. On the south.side of the Communion 
Table there is a small niche which formerly contained the piscina. 
Several mural tablets are placed in different parts of the church, 
some of them erected to the memory of old worthies who were con- 
temporary with Charles I and Cromwell. The inscriptions upon 
the stones which form the pavement of the church are in some cases 
obliterated. The custom of burying within the walls of the sacred 
building appears to have prevailed until no more space was available 
for the purpose. A prejudice seems formerly to have existed here 
as elsewhere against interment on the north side of the church ; for 
while that part of the churchyard which lies to the east, south, and 
west of the church is almost filled with graves, the north side is 
unoccupied, except by recent graves. 

The history of the foundation of this church is at present involved 
in obscurity. Archdeacon Coxe states that it “is dedicated to St. Ithel, 
with whose merits and genealogy I am totally unacquainted.” He 
gives no authority for his assertion regarding its dedication. _Pro- 
fessor Rees appears to have followed Ecton in giving Illtyd (Iltutus) 


as its patron saint. In the different lists of Welsh saints published | © 


in the Myvyrian Archaiology and the Iolo MSS. the name of Ithel 
does not appear. If, on the other hand, Illtyd was its founder, the 
name as it exists at present has become singularly corrupted. Four 
churches in Glamorganshire, dedicated to this saint, still bear his 
name; and it is highly improbable that the name of a church in 
Monmouthshire should have passed through changes so violent as to 


1 Historical Tour, p. 255. 
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leave no trace of Illtyd’s name. The old custom of observing the 
parish “‘ wake’’ had fallen into disuse for such a length of time that 
no one seemed to know the day of its observance. 

In the catalogue of the kings of Glywysig (the country between 
the rivers Usk and Rhymney, in which district Llanhuddel is situ- 
ated), preserved in the Jolo MSS., mention is made of “Ithel, the 
son of Morgan, the fourth king, who bestowed honourable gifts in 
Jand and worldly goods (such as gold, silver, and jewels) on the 
churches and cloisters of the saints” (p. 385); and in the Liber Lan- 
davensis he is frequently mentioned (see pp. 424, 428, 429, 446, etc.) 
as a great benefactor of the church. Is it not probable that such a 
munificent prince should have built a church which bore his name, 
and which at the same time was dedicated to some popular saint,— 
very possibly the renowned Illtyd, the disciple of St. Cadoc ? 

Old Edmund Jones, who was born in the year 1702, in his quaint 
volume styled A Geographical, Historical, and Religious Account of the 
Parish of Aberystruth (1779), has the following allusion to our sub- 
ject: “I have heard that there was a place of worship in Llanithel 
Castle before the church was built, which church was said to be one 
of the most ancient structures in the bishopric of Llandaff; and it 
was some time in this century that it became subject to Llandaff. But 
when this ancient ¢hurch was built, and when this more ancient 
place of worship was built, we know not. Only it must chiefly pre- 
vail between the settling of the Romans at Caerleon, and the de- 
parture from Britain in the fifth century, though we have very little 
from antiquity to show this.” What the author meant by the asser- 
tion which has been placed in italics is not very clear. 

The church does not appear to be mentioned in the Taxation of 
Pope Nicholas, 1291; but in the Valor of Henry VIII it figures as 
“Llanhileth r[ectory] alias Llanheveth,” of the clear annual value 
of £10. Ecton adds Illtyd as its patron saint,and Lord Abergavenny 
as the patron of the living (1742), The representative of this family 
is the present patron. i 
' , 


CROES ENGAIN. 


S1r,—In the latter part of November, 1858, attention was drawn 
by one of our members to an ancient mound within one mile of 
Rhuddlan, close to the farmhouse of Criccia; the highroad from 
Tremeirchion to Rhuddlan dividing the homestead from the field, 
which is called ‘“ Maes y Groes,” and is given in the Ordnance Map. 
It was then surmounted by a portion of a pillar, the upper part being 
fixed in the ground close to it. The cross was also said to be known 
as “Croes Engain” or “Aergain.” At the time of the meeting of 
the Society at Rhyl, the attention of the members was not drawn to 
it; but it is thought steps were taken to arrest the destruction of 
the mound, and removal of the fragments of the cross, by directing 
to it the attention of the late Mr. Shipley Conway, the proprietor. 
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It is to be hoped that this has been done ; but it would be satisfac- 
tory if some information on the subject could be furnished to the 
Journal. 


I remain, Sir, yours obediently, A. B. 





SIR ROBT. HARLEY, M.P. FOR RADNOR. 


Srr,—Through the kindness of Mr. J. Severn Walker Iam able to 
add a note to the “ Narrative of Sir Robert Harley” (3rd Series, vol. 
xii, p. 446) from a Royalist paper, “Mercurius Elenticus (No. 58), from 
Tuesday, December 26, till Tuesday, January 2nd, 1648,”—a week 
which witnessed the first reading of the ordinance for the King’s 
trial. In his “ Narrative” (p.45L) Sir Robert s‘ates that he “ escaped 
then with being a prisoner at Hereford and Gloucester ; so sent up 
to London, and plundered of all his horses.” The newspaper 
account of the transaction is as follows : 

“* By letters from Herefordshire it is certified that upon the first 
newes of the violent proceedings of the army at London, the Com- 
mittee (who are all Presbyterians) run away from Hereford ; but at 
Prestaine, in Radnorshire, a troope of Col. Horton’s took Major 
Harlow and Major Blany (two of the most active of them), and 
carried them prisoners to Hereford Castle. This Harlowe is Sir 
Robert Harlowe’s second sonne (for the eldest is one of the ten 
Members, and now again secluded with his father), who commanded 
the county troope then quartered at Kingsland; who, when they 
heard their Major was taken (and believing that Horton’s men 
would dismount them), tooke sanctuary in Kingsland Church, where 
what became of them perhaps I may give you in my next, if the 
printer omit it not (as hee did this and other things the last weeke). 
I heare since that some of the Committee were carried prisoners to 
Glocester. Thus you see Sir Robert Harlow and his two sonnes 
(the greatest and almost only sticklers in that county) are well 
rewarded. Justa indicia Dei.” 

Col. Horton had in May, 1648, distinguished himself by the defeat 
of the Welsh forces near St. Fagan’s. In August he was in Here- 
fordshire. Rushworth mentions, on the authority of letters from 
Salop, of August 19th, “ that Sir Henry Lingen and a party of Cava- 
liers took about sixty of Col. Harley’s horse near Lempster ; but 
two or three days after a party of Col. Harley’s, with one of Col. 
Horton’s, met with Lingen’s company, regained all their horses and 
prisoners, took Sir Henry and Col. Croft, with many other com- 
manders, slew divers of the party, and routed the rest.’”’ Horton 
was one of the judges at the King’s trial, and died in Ireland in the 
autumn of 1649. Major Blany was probably Thomas Blayney’ of 
Kinsham Court, near Presteign, a kinsman of the Harleys. (See 
App. vu to Lady Brill. Harley’s Letters.) 


T am, etc., R. W. B. 
27 April, 1872. 
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“KEREG THE TYLLUAINE” 


Sir,—* Nemo” is, I have no doubt, quite correct in applying Le- 
land’s description of “ Kereg the Tylluaine” to the Cefn Caves, 
though I cannot find, from inquiry, that that name is ever applied to 
them now. The third edition, by Hearne, dated 1769,.has the refer- 
ence slightly different to “Nemo,” and a little more quaint. The 
words there are: ‘ On the farther ripe of Elwy, a3 or 4:miles above 
S. Asaphe’s, is a stony rock caullid Kereg thetylluaine, i. e., the rok 
with hole stones, wher a great cave is, having divers romes in it hewid 
out of the mayne rok.” 

The cave here alluded to is, I have little doubt, the natural open- 
ing in the rock through which the old highway from Cefn to Den- 
bigh at one time passed ; a little distance below the more famous 
Bone Cave, which even so late as 1830, when the late Bishop Stanley 
of Norwich wrote his interesting notice in the Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal, had not been opened for more than a few feet from 
its mouth. 

I am not sure that Leland has hit upon the correct translation of 
the name he gives, however suitable it may be to the actual circum- 
stances. I rather suspect that “ thetylluaine” has not so much to do 
with tyllau, “holes,” as with dylluan, the “owl ;” and that in less 
public times it may have been a favourite home for such birds. And 
in corroboration I may add that I have myself, when exploring the 
rocks, been saved from falling headlong into one of the tyllau by 
the sudden rise of the dyllwan close below me. 

I remain, etc. D. R. T. 





S1r,—In Cornish a holed stone is called tolven, which in Welsh is 
or would be tyllfaen (pl. tyllfeini). In the time of Leland, and much 
later, u and v (the Welsh f of the present day) were indifferently 
used. His tylluaine, therefore, should be read tyllvaine ; which, for 
- him, is a sufficiently close approximation to tyllveint, or tyllfeini as 
we would now write it. ‘“ Kereg the Tylluaine” is “ Careg y Tyll- 
feini,” and is correctly explained as meaning the rock with holed 
stones. But whether “ Kereg the Tylluaine” is identical with the 
Cefn Caves I am not in a position to offer an opinion. 

Yours truly, E. 8. D. 





THE “CELTIC REMAINS.” 


Sir,—I have perused with great pleasure the specimen of the 
Celtic Remains which appeared in your last number. I hope it is the 
first instalment of a very interesting work which has been compiled 
now above acentury. It isevidently worth publishing in its entirety ; 
but. as little encouragement is given by Welshmen to the publica- 
tion of such works in an independent volume, it would be very 
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desirable to have some pages in succeeding numbers of the Arch. 
Camb. It will be a valuable contribution to what is greatly wanted, 
namely, a full dictionary of names of places; somewhat on the plan 
of Dr. Bannister’s Cornish Glossary, lately published, but at greater 
length. There are numbers of Welsh words preserved in the names 
of places, which have disappeared from the written and spoken lan- 
guage: for instance, ach (water) in Clarach, Mawddach, etc.; mach 
(a field) in Machynlleth, Cilfach, etc. 
R. Wittrams, M.A. 
Rhyd y Croesau, April 15, 1872. 


STONES NEAR PWLLHELI. 


Srr,—I beg to call your attention to a stone, which is probably a 
cromlech, in the neighbourhood of Pwllheli in Carnarvonshire. It 
is in a field belonging to Penmaen, within a mile of the town, on the 
old road to Nevin, and not far beyond the field called Cae’r Goetan. 
It is now nearly covered by a large boundary hédge ; but the ends 
are visible on either side, and a stone on the upper side seems to be 
one of the supporters. The horizontal slab is a large and heavy stone, 
and inclines a little due north. In the same field, and forming a 
part of the same hedge, a few yards higher up, is another large stone 
set onend. It seems that advantage was taken of both the stones 
in making the fence. The slab set on edge in Cae’r Goetan was 
probably a part of a demolished cistfaen, as it is rather small to have 
been a cromlech. 

Bala. J. PETER. 


THE ROWAN-TREE IN CHURCHYARDS IN WALES. 


Sir,—In the Penny Cyclopedia (vol. xx, p. 196), we meet with the 
following statement in regard to the rowan-tree, or mountain-ash : 
“In Wales it is religiously planted in churchyards, as the yew is in 
England.” Is that a fact? I have seen some hundreds of church- 
yards, in different parts of the Principality, but have no recollection 
of having ever seen the mountain-ash in any of them ; except, per- - 
haps, in a few cases, growing in the hedge like some other tree. 
The writer alluded to seems to have overlooked the patent fact that 
yew-trees are about as common in churchyards in Wales as in Eng- 
land. I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 








TDyvEpon. 





THE PERTHI CROMLECH. 


Sir,—A cromlech so called was standing in Llanidan parish, 
Anglesey, some years ago ; but fell down during some incautious dig- 
ging, when there were discovered some bronze implements or chisels. 
One became the property of Griffith Daniel, Twll y Clawdd, in the 
parish ; and others fell to the Rev. Evan Lloyd, M.A., then rector of 
Aberffraw. I wish to ask two questions, What remains of the 
cromlech still exist? Secondly, is there any chance of ascertaining 
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where these bronze implements are, and of any one being able to 
give information as to how many of them were found on this occa- 
sion? It is of importance to collect accurate accounts of all disco- 
veries under such monuments, as unfortunately so little record was 
made of them in former times. Iam informed that one of the most 
active and intelligent of Anglesey antiquaries lives in the neighbour- 
ing parish of Llangaffo. Can he assist us ? eae 








Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Note 4.—A Masrnoai. I think the following short mabinogt, which 
I heard from a farmer in the parish of Llanllechid, Carnarvonshire, 
worth preservation; and although not, strictly speaking, archwolo- 
gical, perhaps it may be deemed of sufficient value to give it a place 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

A heron, a cat, and a bramble, farmed the tithes of a certain parish. 
The heron bought the hay, and had placed it in cocks, intending the 
following day to carry it; but in the night a heavy shower fell, and 
the hay was carried away by the flood; and ever since the heron 
frequents brooks, rivers, and lakes, mournfully seeking her lost hay. 
The cat succeeded in getting the wheat, which she had bought, into 
the barn ; threshed it, and laid it against the side of the wall, think- 
ing to bag and sell it the following day. Early in the morning she 
went to the barn, and found it covered with rats and mice, which 
had had a grand feast upon the corn the previous night, and had 
left nothing for the poor cat but chaff. In a rage she pounced 
upon them, and ever since there has been mortal enmity between 
the cats and rats and mice. The bramble, who had bought the 
oats and barley, was more fortunate than either the heron or the 
cat; for he not only threshed, but had both oats and barley placed 
in sacks, and even sold it. But he sold it upon trust, and never got 
a farthing from his debtors; and so ever since he lays hold of every- 
thing and everybody, saying, “ Pay me my tithes.” E. Owen. 


Note 5.—Inscripep Stones (4th Ser., vol. ii). a. Catawe ap Teyr- 
nawe (p. 261). The characters of this inscription are in letters of 
the Irish alphabet, which appear to have been correctly read as 
“Catacus hic jacet, filius Tegernacus.” It is quite possible that 
these proper names may be equivalent to the Welsh Catawe and 
Teyrnawe: indeed, I would not question it for one moment. But 
we must not overlook the clear fact that we have here an inscription 
in Latinized Irish Gaelic, not in Welsh. 

Catacus is the same word as Vathach, and Tegerna[cw]s is the same 
word as Tighearnas; and it is of interest to note that we have both 
names combined in Catigearn, the assumed commander of the British 
forces opposed to Hengst and Horsa, and whose remains are sup- 
posed to have been interred in the cromlech known as Kit’s Coity 
House, Aylesford, Kent. ; 

B. Llech Hiudon (p. 389). This relic I would class as a founder’s 
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stone. The inscription I do not think to be meant for a proper 
name, but I read it as “eju[s] don[avit]”; say, ‘“‘of him who 
gave it”; ¢. ¢., the memorial stone of the founder. The prominent 
names of the locality are, St. — formed from the Teutonic 
“(igir”; and St. Teilo (qy. from “ Theophilus”), It may be assumed 
that Egwad was the founder in question. A. H. 





Note 5.—Tue Worp “Crannoa.” This modern antiquarian import- 
ation from -the sister island is often, perhaps generally, spelt cran- 
noge; but would it not be better to omit the final e, the addition of 
which is worse than useless, as it tends to vitiate the pronunciation ? 
Crannog, meaning “a house of wood on an island,” is a pure Irish 
word (see O’Donovan’s Supplement to O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary, 
p- 77), in which the final g is hard, as in the English words dog, log, 
etc. Dr. O’Donovan (Irish Grammar, p. 30) remarks on the letter 
g, that “this consonant ig never soft, like g in the English word 
general.” Crannog appears to be derived from crann (= Welsh pren), 
a tree, timber. S. 


Answer to Query 3 (p. 73).—List or INCUMBENTS FOR THE D10cEsE 
or Bancor. The correspondent who signs himself *** is informed 
that no list exists of the incumbents of the diocese of Bangor, except 
the one published by Browne Willis a century and a half ago. It 
has never been brought down later than the date at which that 
antiquary left it. A history of this diocese, as well as of those of 
St. David’s and Llandaff, is a desideratum. The learned History of 
St. David’s, by Jones and Freeman, is a history of the Cathedral and 
the dignitaries belonging thereto, and not of the several parishes of 
which th ediocese is composed. BANGORIENSIS. 


Answer to Query 4 (p. 73).—Mavtus Mutozn. That the word 
maulys was not Welsh, in Dr. O. Pughe’s opinion, seems clear from 
its omission from his Dictionary as well as from that of Dr. Davies. 
Whether it is inserted in that of Richards, I have not at present an 
opportunity of ascertaining. Whether the former had a clue to 
guide him to the knowledge of the Celtic dialect, to which it pro- 
perly belonged, is perhaps doubtful, as the meaning given to it in 
his Glossary to his edition of Dafydd ab Gwilym, would seem to ex- 
press no more than he might have gathered from the context of the 
poem in which it occurs, that, namely, entitled “I un o ’r Brodyr 
Llwydion a gynghorasai y Bardd i ymadael 4 ’i Gariad” (p. 432), in 
which he represents the friar as bidding him “ wear, on occasions of 
danger, a thick horsehair garment as black as sloes,” and proceed- 
ing as in the passage quoted by “ Camper.” There is, in the Cornish 
dialect, a verb mayle ( Williams’ Cornish Dict.,s. v.), part. pass. may- 
lys, maylyes, meaning “to wrap,” “to swathe.” Assuming this 
passive participle to have been used as a substantive, the meaning 
becomes “a wrap,” “a swaddling-cloth.” Dr. O. Pughe, finding 
the words mul oen written as one, conjectured—perhaps too hastily— 
that the second word belonged to a foreign dialect as well as the 
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first; and finding that the Welsh word milain was represented in 
Cornish by the forms milen and melen, “ wild,” “ savage,” jamped to 
the conclusion that the word was intended for an epithet of maulus, 
and was to be referred to a “ purpose of mortification.” But there 
is a good Welsh word mul, signifying “ modest”; and another oen, 
as every. Welshman knows, “a lamb.” Read the syllables in muloen 
as two separate words, and the signification becomes readily appa- 
rent: “Get a shirt of the wrap” (7. ¢., the horsehair integument), 
“ike a modest lamb, and cold is its operation on thy ei 4 


Query 5.—Wetse Breuiocrarny. In Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’ 
Bibliographer’s Manual, p. 1073, will be found the following entry : 
“ HiraETHoc, Gruffyd. Ou Synnwyr pen Kembero ygyd, Wedyr- 
gynnull; ei gynnwys aegyfansoddi mewn crynodab ddosparthus a 
threfnodic awedrwy ddyual ystryw. Gruffyd Hiraethoc prydydd o 
wynedd Is. Comwy. Lond. by Nycholas Hyll. 8vo. No date (circa 
1550).” This title, which of course is full of blunders, is followed 
by a note to this effect: “The British Proverbs, by Gruffyd Hir- 
aethoc, a poet in North Wales, who lived about 1500. The work 
has escaped Grose and Brand.” Has any reader of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis seen this extremely rare and apparently curious book ? 
And if so, will he favour us with a correct title as well as some fur- 
ther account of it? If the work appeared about the date above given, 
it must be one of the earliest printed books in the Welsh language ; 
Salesbury’s Gwyddor Cymraeg, in 1546, being the first ; and his Welsh 
Dictionary, in the following year, the second. BIBLIOPHILIST. 








Query 6.—Tue Exor Feircn. Inquiry having recently been made 
in a local paper as to the nature and use of the elor feirch (literally, 
“horse-bier’’), by a writer who stated that one of these is still in 
existence at Llangedwin, and probably elsewhere, it would appear to 
be very desirable, now that its use is obsolete, that a drawing should 
be made from one of the extant examples, from which a cut might 
be taken for publication in the Archwologia Cambrensis. The late 
Rev. Edward Thelwall, rector of Llanbedr, near Ruthin, who died at 
about the age of ninety, in 1871, informed the present writer, shortly 
before his death, that these horse-biers were in frequent use, during 
his youth, among the mountains of Denbighshire, when conveyance 
on wheels was often impracticable, owing to the badness and steep- 
ness of the roads, or the absence of any road whatever, from a dwelling 
distant, perhaps, many miles from the parish church. H. W. L. 





HMiscellaneous Potices. 


Tue Parish Cuurcnes or DensicusHire.—Messrs. Lloyd Williams 
and Underwood have set an example to their professional brethren 
which, we trust, will be followed, if not generally, at least through- 
out Wales and Monmouthshire. These gentlemen have nearly com- 
pleted their work of illustrating the parish churches of Denbighshire 
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and all remarkable monuments, such as crosses, brasses, tombstones, 
as well as architectural details of mouldings, roofs, etc. They are to 
be congratulated on the admirable result of their labours as far as 
they have been completed. Practically speaking, as ouly two or 
three parish churches remain to be illustrated, we may consider the 
work finished; and from the manner in which it has been carried 
out, we have no hesitation in saying that the country is very much 
indebted to the spirit and energy of the two gentlemen who under- 
took so novel and yet so important a work. How such a work could 
have been produced at the low cost of thirty shillings, is more 
than we can understand ; and unless it is universally supported, as 
it deserves, we fear that considerable loss will be incurred. There 
is, moreover, an additional reason why complete success is desirable, 
and that is, the example may in that case be followed in the other 
counties of Wales, and in process of time we may hope to have all 
the churches treated in a similar manner; and as such a desirable 
event depends upon the encouragement these gentlemen will receive 
from Welshmen, we make no doubt they will find the support they 
deserve. 





LiaNGaMMARCH, BreconsHize.—lIn the early part of last year some 
workmen, in digging peaty ground near the Llangammarch Station 
of the Central Wales Railway, broke an earthen eared vessel, and 
scattered the fragments. With it were coins. A journeyman painter, 
who was working in the neighbourhood, saw the fragments, which 


he described as an urn with handles; but only brought away two of 
the coins(second brass, Victorinus),and gave them to the postmaster, 
Kington. 

Battery Hitt, Motp.—During some late excavations in this mound, 
the workmen came on two walls parallel to each other, at a distance 
of ten feet from each other, near the base of the mound, on its 
western side. One wall was four feet thick, the other eight and a 
half feet; but nothing is said in the notice that appeared in The 
Liverpool Mercury as to the nature of the masonry. These walls may 
be the work of the first Norman or English occupiers of the district, 
although the Roman road from Deva to Varis cannot be at any great 
distance. We hope the Local Secretary of Flintshire will make 
some inquiries, and give us the result. 


Date or Extis Wynne’s Lerrer (pp. 4, 5).—A correspondent calls 
attention to the fact that this letter could not have been written in 
1660, as supposed by the gentleman to whom we are indebted for 
it, as “the iiijth day of August” did not fall that year on a “ thurs- 
day,” but on a Saturday. It might have been, and probably was, 
written in 1659, for that year the 4th of August fell on a Thursday. 











Ricuarp Morris’ Epition oF tHe Wetsh Biste.—In the notice cf 
the Celtic Remains, in the January number (p. 36), there is a slight 
error with reference to one of the editions of the Welsh Bible con- 
ducted through the press by Richard Morris, which it may not be 
‘ niss to correct. It is there stated that the two editions under his 
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supervision were published at Cambridge, whereas only the first of 
them (1746) appeared from the Cambridge University Press. The 
_second, which appeared in 1752, was printed and published at Lon- 
don, and has the following imprint,—“ Llundain: Printiedig gan 
Tomas Basgett, Printiwr i Ardderchoccaf Fawrhydi’r Brenhin; a 
chan Wrthddrychiaid Rhobert Basgett. m.pcc.Lu.” Both editions 
are in 8vo, and are now somewhat rare. 





THE PROPOSED Book or WELSH IncisED Stones.—The sub-committee 
are waiting to receive the names of subscribers to this contemplated 
publication, which will be issued in quarto, in three Parts; or in 
two, if the support received will enable this to be done. The sub- 
scription for each Part is ten shillings. The following are the names 
already received: Albert Way, Esq., two copies; Rev. E. L. Barn- 
well, two copies ; Professor Babington, Cambridge ; Professor Ste- 
vens, Copenhagen; R. W. Banks, Esq., Kington; Rev, R. Temple ; 
Rey. D. S. Evans; G. T. Clark, Esq.; Rev. T. James; Whitley 
Stokes, Esq.; R. R. Brash, Esq. ; John Rhys, Esq., M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford ; Miss Davies, Penmaen Dovey, Machyn- 
lleth ; G. H. Whalley, Esq., M.P., Plas Madog ; Rev. Robt. Ellis, Car- 
narvon; Rev. John Alban Morris, Cefn Bychan, Ruabon ; Mrs, Sand- 
bach, Hafod Unnos, Llanrwst; the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph, two copies. 


Tue Irish Curist1an Inscriprions, EpITED By M. Stoxes.—Part 
the second of this most interesting and important publication has 
reached the hands of the subscribers, and is even superior to the 
preceding one in several respects as well as in its larger bulk. The 
introductory explanations of the Plates is the work of the Rev. Dr. 
Reeves ; while the Plates, facsimiles of the late George Petrie’s draw- 
ings, are no less to be commended for their beauty than fidelity. 
As the subscription is only ten shillings each Part, it is satisfactory 
to find that the work is so well appreciated as to enable the Editor 
to present such a volume for so small a sum. We believe Part I can 
still be had on application to the Rev. James Graves of Inisnag, 
Stoneyford, Kilkenny, for the same amount. We strongly recom- 
mend this work to the notice of our members. 








History or THE Diocese or St. Asapu, By THE Rev. D. R. THomas. 
—The third instalment of this important work has lately been pub- 
lished, and fully bears out the favourable opinion expressed in these 
pages of the first and second Parts. This portion embraces the 
deaneries of Denbigh and Dyffryn Clwyd, with portions of those of 
Caedewen (Cydewain) and Holywell. When completed it will be 
one of the most valuable works relating to the Principality. 


THe CamBripGe WELSH GLossEs.—We are happy to inform our 
readers that the Welsh Glosses which were lately discovered in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and to which reference 
was made in our January number, will shortly appear in the pages 
: 0 Archeologia Cambrensis, with the annotations of Mr. Whitley 

tokes. 
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Rebiews. 


Rupe Stone Monuments 1n Aut, Countries; THEIR AGES AND 
Use. 8vo. London: J. Murray. 1872. 


Ir there were not so many worthy people in this world, who can 
swallow anything provided it is stated with energetic confidence, we 
‘might have thought it hardly worth our while to take any serious 
notice of the volume before us, although it is the work of Mr. James 
Fergusson. The singular facts and arguments on which still more 
singular theories and conjectures are based, may, perhaps, amuse 
such as have any acquaintance, and especially practical acquaint- 
ance, with the subject; but may, at the same time, seriously mis- 
lead others, who, less experienced, may be anxious to obtain some 
knowledge of the question; although even they, having waded 
through this substantial volume, cannot but be staggered at its 
inconsistencies and contradictions, so that they may well doubt if 
Mr. Fergusson himself has made up his mind, and understands his 
own theories. We must, at least for ourselves, confess that some 
feeling like this is the case. Any gentleman, of course, has an un- 
doubted right to inform the public of his views concerning mega- 
lithic or any other controversies ; but then he is bound to take some 
little care that what he states as facts are really so, and not mere 
guesswork or conjecture, and that his arguments at least pretend to 
be arguments. Whether this has been done in the present instance, 
readers must judge for themselves. 

One question will, however, suggest itself, and that is, what could 
have been Mr. Fergusson’s object in writing such a book at all ? 
He has added nothing to what was already known, although he has 
discovered some very curious matters which were certainly, up to 
this time, unknown, and which would be of some value and interest 
if, on closer examination, they did not look like genuine “ moon- 
shine.” Nor is it easy to conjecture why he should have taken the 
trouble to set up poor old Inigo Jones and his followers, merely to 
knock them down; or why he should follow the example of the 
minister of Slains, and exhume the Druids. We imagined they had 
long been dead and buried; and that Dracontian mysteries, mega- 
lithic almanacks, and observatories, had been similarly disposed of ; 
so unless mere padding was required, the time of the writer might 
have been better employed, and the patience of his readers been con- 
siderably spared. 

It is generally acknowledged (of course excepting Mr. Fergusson) 
that all the minor points, such as varieties of forms and character 
of circles, chambers, mounds, and the like, may be considered settled, 
to a great extent; and that the only important and still undecided 
question is, whether our great stone circles are places of secular and 
religious meetings, or an essential part of a sepulchral system. 
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The two great champions of each side are John Stuart, of northern 
fame, and Dr. Thurnam, of no less southern reputation. But, lo! 
a third makes his appearance in the field ; overthrows the southern 
champion at the first rush, unhorses the northern one in more gentle 
fashion ; and, victorious, proclaims that our great stone circles are 
not places of assembly, nor of worship, nor common burial-grounds ; 
but monuments of battles, raised on the spot by the conquering 
forces; for if we read the book rightly, it seems to be the grand 
object of Mr. Fergusson to identify to the satisfaction of others, as 
he appears to have done so effectually to his own, the actual sites of 
the Arthurian battles recorded in Nennius. This seems to be the 
main object of the work, and how far he has succeded may be learnt 
from one or two samples of the process by which he arrives at his 
conclusions. 

As, then, the principal object of Mr. Fergusson is to make out his 
identification of the sites of the battles, he seems to have made up 
his mind that some visible and tangible memorial of them must 
exist ; and if so, what more convenient or more tempting objects 
than.our more remarkable circles and other megalithic remains. 
Two most important results are thus obtained : first, the confirma- 
tion of Nennius’ history; and secondly, the true explanation of 
Abury and similar monuments. Out of the twelve, he gives up the 
second, third, and fourth ; and identifies the other nine with a facility 
not to be surprised at, as the identifications are all purely imaginary 
and conjectural. One or two samples of the method of proceeding 
will be sufficient. The fifth battle was fought “super alind flumen 
quod vocatur Duglas vel Dubglas quod est in regione Linuis.” A 
marginal note suggests Lindesay in Lincolnshire, which Mr. Fergus- 
son at once sets aside because he can imagine no other reason for 
this assigning than that the first three letters are the same. The 
Douglas by Wigan, claimed by Whittaker in his History of Manches- 
ter, he also rejects, and probably is justified in so doing; but is 
hardly so in converting “ regione Linuis” into the lake country, from 
the Welsh Uyn (not lyn) and Anglo-Saxon lin. The name of the 
river he thinks no very difficult objection ; and thus concludes that 
as the Saxon Lowther must have previously had a Celtic name, it 
may have been Douglas, as suiting the colour of the water. In this 
manner the site of the fifth battle is thus ascertained. But was it 
worth while to offer any suggestion at all, if this is all than can be 
said? From the suggestion he here makes, Mr. Fergusson seems 
to be ignorant that there are more than a dozen rivers of the same 
name, either in the form of Douglas or Dulas, 

The seventh battle he places at the Salkeld Circle, better known 
as “ Long Meg and her Daughters,” or another circle a few miles off. 
He arrives at the conclusion thus. The text of Nennius is “ septi- 
mum bellum fuit in silva Caledonis, id est Cat Coit Celidon.” Cat 
or cath, he says, means a “ battle,” and he learns from dictionaries 
that coit means a “coracle”; and would indicate, in his opinion, a 
struggle in boats. But, he adds, ‘‘ the Caledonian forest settles the 
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question”; and as he has found out that this forest extended from 
Carlisle to Penrith, so, of course, he must place the site of the battle 
at the great circle of “ Long Meg,” or the one near it, without any 
further hesitation. One would have thought that the Celtic words 
meant the same as the Latin, as they really do; for coit means a wood, 
and certainly not a coracle,—at least according to our dictionaries. It 
surely did not require any great acumen to see that coit is but 
another form of coed. There are, however, the circles; and they 
must be monuments of battles, and therefore of one of the Arthurian 
battles. In the same way Staunton Drew, in Somersetshire, marks 
the site of the eleventh batile. 

The assignation of the eighth battle is still more original. It was 
fought at nion, which, he says, has a Welsh look ; may possibly 
be Gower, and in Gower is the huge cromlech of Cefn Bryn. Mr. 
Fergusson does not know of any other cromlech having a name but 
this one, and that name is fortunately Arthur. But, then, to be 
such a monument as Mr. Fergusson wishes us to believe, it must 
have been a visible one, and could never have been covered up ; one, 
in fact, of his free-standing dolmens. Unfortunately Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, whose house is close to it, and who has given an account 
of it, states that it was covered up. But this does not suit the battle 
theory, and Sir Gardner’s statement is coolly set aside. But the 
facts are, there are dozens of cromlechs associated with the name of 
Arthur; the greater part of the material that once covered this one 
is on the ground at this day ; the very circumference of the base of 
the former tumulus, or carn, is plainly marked out; and as for the 
Welsh-like character of Gunnion, what language does Mr. Fergus- 
son think was spoken in England before Saxon days? So despe- 
rately determined is he to make an Arthurian monument of the 
Cefn Bryn cromlech, that he even suggests, might not Gunnion and 
Gower be the same? After this specimen of the manner by which 
a desired conclusion is obtained, there can be no great difficulty in 
making out that Mount Badon is close to Abury, and that Silbury 
Hill was erected to commemorate the victory that followed the 
twelfth battle. 

As the necessary consequence of this assignation of our greater 
stone circles and megalithic remains, it follows that they must be all 
post-Roman. But if our memory does not deceive us, we think that 
this theory was satisfactorily disposed of long ago by Sir John Lub- 
bock and other competent authorities, in a correspondence in the 
Athenewm in 1865-66. In the Gentleman’s Magazine of May, 1866, 
will also be found a letter from a well known Wiltshire antiquarian 
which sets Mr. Fergusson right as to the Roman road by Silbury 
Hill, and shews the mistake of Kemble about the Wiltshire and 
Hampshire Overtons. However, in 1872 reappears the old story 
(which was first introduced to notice in the Quarterly of 1860), with 
the blunders also repeated; except, perhaps, that as regards the 
line of road by Silbury Hill, which is now found to be of little or no 
consequence as bearing on the question. But Mr. Kemble’s charter 
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of King Athelstan, dated in 939 (p.-73), is again produced, describ- 
ing the boundaries of the manor of Overton, “in which Avebury is 
situated.’”” Now Mr. Fergusson, it is presumed, reads the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine; and if so, must have learnt that Avebury never 
was in the manor of Overton, and that Mr. Kemble was in error ; 
and that his connecting with the Kennet Avenue the stone row and 
burial-places mentioned in the addendum to the charter, has not the 
least evidence to support it. And yet we read (p. 76): ‘It does 
not seem to be a matter of doubt that the stone road here mentioned 
is the Kennet Avenue, nor that the burying-places (byrgelsas) are 
the Avebury Rings.” 

This way of putting forth any statement, as not admitting of 
doubt, and which is one of the peculiarities of Mr. Fergusson’s style, 
may be all very well as a blind, but is rather dangerous in practice, as 
when it turns out that nothing is more doubtful than these indubit- 
able facts, one’s faith in the writer’s accuracy gets terribly shaken. 
Mr. Fergusson’s mind must, at any rate, be of singular character if 
he really thinks that the quotation from the charter can refer to 
the avenue and circle of Abury. 

Silbury Hill is the monument that commemorates the supposed 
battle, and therefore must be post-Roman, and contemporary with 
Arthur. This is proved in the following manner. Silbury Hill is 
a truncated cone. So are the Bartlow Hills in Essex. Sir R. Colt 
Hoare could only find one conical mound; but this, apparently, was 
not truncated. This last has its side at an angle of 45°; the Bart- 
low Mounds, one of 374°; and Silbury, 30°. We are gravely informed 
that this sequence is of considerable value as an indication that Sil- 
bury Hill is post-Roman. The date of some of the Bartlow Mounds 
is known from the Roman remains found by Mr. Gage, who ex- 
plored them, and whose account will be found in volumes 28 and 29 
of the Archeologia, and not 30, as stated in the notes. In the coni- 
cal mound of Sir R. Colt Hoare nothing was found but a bronze 
spear-head ; but it was attached to a British village, as we are 
informed, apparently of the Roman period, inasmuch as iron nails 
and Roman pottery were found in it. Assigning the age of the 
Bartlow Hills to the time of the Antonines, we infer that Mr. Fer- 
gusson thinks the angle of inclination marks the age ; and that the 
hill with 45° of slope is older than those of 374°; and these, again, 
older than Silbury Hill with its 30°. We are, unfortunately, not 
informed how many years or centnries go to a degree, nor is it of 
importance ; the only important point being to prove that Silbury 
is the junior of these truncated cones. We have seen that it is very 
doubtful if the first is truncated. The Bartlow Hills have, indeed, 
their heads levelled to some extent, apparently for the purpose of 
being planted with trees; and as they vary as to the extent of this 
truncation, the probability is that originally they were like other 
mounds. But even allowing that the Romans left them as they 
now are, we are asked to believe that the variation of the angle of 
the inclination is of great importance in determining the age of the 
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mound. However, to do Mr. Fergusson justice, he evidently has 
not much faith in this discovery, but falls back on the authority 
of that very able and pleasant archwologist, Mr. G. T. Clark, who 
tells us that we have nearly a hundred truncated conical mounds in 
England and Wales, which he considers were cast up between the 
Roman and Norman periods. Mr. Clark is, of course, speaking of 
what is better known by the name of “ Motte,’”’ and these must be 
truncated to admit of the works or dwellings on their summits; but 
unless Mr. Fergusson thinks that Silbury is a large “ motte,” he can- 
not infer anything about its date, even if Mr. Clark could produce a 
thousand examples of his mounds. Mr. Fergusson admits that 
these had at some time or other been fortified residences, but adds 
with curious gravity, “but the point that interests us here is that 
there are nearly one hundred truncated cones of earth thrown up 
in England after the Roman times, and not one before.”’ If this is so, 
“the conclusion seems to be inevitable, that Silbury Hill must belong 
to the latter age.” This is probably as remarkable a specimen of 
argument as could well be imagined. He maintains that Silbury 
Hill is a commemorative mound. He allows that the ‘“‘ mottes” are 
military works, but they also are truncated cones, and therefore must 
be contemporary, and post-Roman, because no single instance of a 
pre-Roman one exists. Whence on earth did Mr. Fergusson obtain 
this remarkable information? If it is only his own unsupported 
idea, it is hardly fair to make it one of the premisses even of such 
an argument, 

But there are still more objectionable methods of bolstering up 
a weak case. Most readers can judge for themselves of the value 
of an argument. Conjectures and speculations may amuse, but do 
not necessarily mislead. The case, however, is different when 
facts are boldly enunciated, which are not facts. One example 
may suffice. The object in view is to prove the free-standing dol- 
men theory, and to disprove that which maintains that all such 
chambers as dolmens or cromlechs were intended to be covered up. 
These are the words: ‘ Take another example, that at Plas Newydd 
on the shore of the Menai Strait. Here the capstone is an immense 
block squared by art” (p. 169). If intended to be covered up, it 
would not have been so squared. This might be a fair inference if 
it were squared; but then it has never been touched by tool of any 
kind that could leave the slightest trace. Two things are impos- 
sible, first, that Mr. Fergusson meant to deceive ; and secondly, that 
he could ever have seen the stone. He in many other instances 
forms his conclusions from cuts or plates, knowing nothing of their 
correctness or incorrectness. In the present instance the mass may 
have a regular look. That regularity is assumed to be artificial ; 
and, without further scruple, he pronounces in the most unhesitat- 
ing and confident manner that it is “ squared by art.” What trust 
can we place on statements made after this fashion? It is almost as 
wrong to state, in the same confident manner, what is possible or 
impossible, as he does on the very same page. Speaking of the 
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Pentre Evan cromlech ‘he boldly affirms “that the supports could 
not form a chamber”; but there was a chamber, and it had been 
flagged, in spite of Mr. Fergusson’s dictum. It is true the stones 
now remaining cannot form a chamber; but he must have known 
that others once existed, or at least he ought to have known it. 

We take at random another passage as a specimen of what may 
be called Fergussonian manipulation. It will, of course, be remem- 
bered that his great object must be to shew that all megalithic 
monuments are very much later than is generally thought, and even 
later than the Christian era. The menhir is thus discussed : 


(P. 59.) In France the menhir was early adopted by the Christians ; so 
early that it has generally been assumed that those examples which we see 
surmounted by a cross were pagan monuments on which, at some subsequent 
. time, Christians have added a cross. This, however, certainly does not 
appear to have been always the case. In such a cross, for instance, as that 
at Lochrist, the menhir and the cross are one, and made one for another ; 
and similar examples occur at Cape St. Matthieu, at Daoulas, and in other 
places in Britanny. In France, the menhir, after having been adopted by 
the Christians, does not seem to have passed through the sculptured stage 
common to crosses in Scotland and Ireland, but to have bloomed at once 
into the Calvary so frequent in Britanny. Here the cross stands out asa 
tall tree, and the figures are grouped round the-base ; but how early this 
form was adopted, we have no means of knowing. 


In opposing the opinion that menhirs surmounted by a cross were 
pagan monuments, and objects of pagan superstition, to counteract 
which crosses had been placed upon them, he quotes an instance at 
Lochrist, copied from the large work of Taylor and Nodier ; which, 
however is not an archeological work, but simply a Voyage pitto- 
resque,—and it deserves its name, for it deals only in the picturesque. 
In this case Mr. Fergusson states “that the menhir and cross are 
one, and made for one another”; but if the cut he has given is accu- 
rate, we have no menhir at all, but a four-sided, well squared shaft 
surmounted with across. Of course he has not seen the original, as 
seems to be the general rule with him. It is a simple medieval cross, 
as any one may see who has his book at hand. He talks of other 
examples, as at Cape St. Matthieu and at Daoulas; but if they are 
of the same kind as the Lochrist one, it matters not how many 
there are, as they do not shew that the menhir was ever adopted 
by the Christians in France. Indeed, in what sense were menhirs 
ever adopted at all by Christians? Can Mr. Fergusson give a single 
instance of such adoption? ‘They never were Christian memorials 
in the usual sense of the term; for the surmounting with a cross 
those that were and still are objects of superstitious practices, is a 
very different thing from the adoption of them by Christians. 

But this is not all. With a wild rashness which is perfectly amaz- 
ing he tells us that while in Scotland and Ireland (Wales and Corn- 
wall and the rest of England seem excluded) the rude menhir passed 
- through successive stages into the richly sculptured cross, in France 
it “ bloomed at once into the Calvary so frequent in Britanny; and 
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how early this form was adopted, we have no means of knowing.” 
If ever there was @ case of per saltum, this is one with a vengeance. 
It is one jump from the rough, unhewn stone to a slender cross 
standing “out as a tall tree, and the figures grouped round the 
base.” Now if this pretty idea of blooming is worth anything, this 
development in France ought to be coextensive with the area of the 
menhirs; but these picturesque Calvaries are confined to a very 
limited space in Lower Britanny. 

Mr. Fergusson says we have no means of knowing how early this 
change was adopted. Will he allow us to tell him that if the dates 
of any monument are known, they are those of the Calvaries. The 
oldest, in the opinion of M. de Courcy, is that of Guicmiliau, which 
bears the date of 1581. Others bear the dates of 1602, 1610, 1650. 
M. Blois, however, thinks that the one of Notre Dame de Quilinen, 
in the parish of St. Brieuc, may, perhaps, be as old as the fifteenth 
century; but as the Pleyben Calvary, raised in 1650, has the cos- 
tumes of the preceding centuries, it is very probable that the one of 
Notre Dame de Quilinen is put by M. Blois a century earlier than it 
really is. But even taking the earliest period, we are asked to believe 
that in the fifteenth century the rude menhir all at once developed 
itself, without any preliminary and gradual changes, into these pic- 
turesque and elegant groupings ! 

This anxiety to prove the late date of these various megalithic 
remains, has thus produced the discovery that the seventeenth cen- 
tury Calvaries of Lower Britanny are only a development of the rude 
menhir,—a development all the more singular as no intermediate 
changes (as is stated to be the case in Scotland and Ireland) have 
taken place. This same anxiety also seems to compel Mr. Fergus- 
son to think that some of the chambers, if not, indeed, all, are 
Christian. Thus he calls the ruined chamber at Kerland (p. 346) a 
Christian monument, expressing at the same time his fears that 
such a statement will shock a great many people; and no doubt it 
will, although not exactly in the sense that Mr. Fergusson intends. 
But here are his reasons, given in his own words, for coming to such 
a conclusion : 


At least it is inconceivable to me from what motive any Christian could 
have erected a cross on a pagan monument of this class, if. it were really 
one. It seems, on the other hand, perfectly intelligible that long after 
their nominal conversion to Christianity the people would adhere to the 
forms so long practised by their ancestors; and there appears to be no great 
reason why even the most bigoted priest should object to it, provided that 
the symbol of the cross made it quite clear that the “ poor inhabitant below” 
died in the true faith (p. 336). 


We must confess, after reading this passage over half a dozen 
times, all that we can extract from it is that he has taken all this 
trouble merely to contradict himself, and to show that the monument 
was pagan, and that the priest endeavoured to convert it in some 
sense to a Christian one by the addition of the cross. There was no 
particular occasion to add the epithet of bigoted to the priest, for we 
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should have thought him, as well as his parishioners, more en- 
lightened than even some we could mention at present in the flesh 
among us, for, according to our author, both knew that the dolmen 
was a grave. Weare not told, as we were in the case of the Lochrist 
cross, that this cross was an original part of the monument, and 
with good reason. The hewn cross has been added centuries after, 
not because the structure was Christian already, but because some 
superstitious traditions and practices had been connected with it. 
We know how ordinarily this practice was adopted, especially in 
this part of France; and it is remarkable that Mr. Fergusson 
should have shown himself so grossly ignorant of this fact. We 
must confess that we think such ignorance very “ shocking” indeed. 
After some speculations about the continuance of dolmen- 
building in the south of France, which, if we understand his some- 
what rambling style, he puts at one thousand years, Mr. Fergusson 
informs us that the remarkable monument at Confolens, in Poitou, 
“seems capable of throwing the greatest amount of light on the 
age of dolmens.” There is no doubt that it is a very singular 
monument; and if a really genuine article, such as Mr. Fergusson 
takes it to be, it is well deserving of being repeated in gold on 
the outside of the cover of his volume. To those who have not 
the volume at hand, it will be sufficient to say that this curiosity is 
represented in the woodcut as a capstone of twelve feet by fifteen, 
supported on four gothic pillars, a fifth having fallen; the style of 
their ornamentation being of the twelfth century or thereabout. 
Thus Mr. Fergusson brings down his dolmen-builders to the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuries. Now, we should like to learn from this 
gentleman whether he has seen this monument with his own eyes ; 
and if he has not, whether he has any more information about it 
than what he learns from the illustration reproduced from the 
Statistique Monumental de la Charente (p. 141). We ask this be- 
eause the whole thing is so anomalous and unmeaning, as well as 
unique, that ordinary mortals would hesitate before they jump to 
such a conclusion as Mr. Fergusson has done, not only without the 
smallest hesitation, but with unlimited confidence, and find a dolmen 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century actually standing in a nearly 
perfect state. 
His own words are, “ doubt seems impossible with regard to this. 
It is a dolmen pure and simple, and it was erected in the twelfth 
century.” It certainly does look like stretching the meanings of 
words, for, if it is a dolmen at all, it is certainly not a pure and 
simple one. The only dolmen element it has is the capstone, and it 
is very probable that this is the capstone of a pure and simple 
dolmen, which has, through some medisval gentleman of supposed 
taste, had its original supports replaced by these gothic pillars. This 
could easily have been done by building them underneath until they 
reached the capstone, and then removing the original rude sup- 
porters. To have erected the pillars first, and then placed a cap- 
stone upon them of that size and weight would indeed have been a 
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tour de force. Nor without an inspection of the actual pillars could 
it be safe to form any opinion of their date, for they may be of an 
yar form, and yet comparatively modern copies. In this case the 
freak, which hardly suits mediswval gravity, would not be so much 
out of character with the French tastes of the last century. But, 
whether older or later be the date of the pillars, the structure is not 
a dolmen at all; and, even if it were intended for one, its existence 
not only is no proof that dolmen-building continued down to the 
twelfth century, but is a very strong one that at that period men 
did not know what a dolmen was, or they would at least have pre- 
tended to imitate one. But then it suits Mr. Fergusson’s theory 
that all these stones should be so much later than other archxolo- 
gists think ; and, therefore, as a matter of course, he has not the 
slightest doubt that. the Confolens anomaly is a “dolmen pure and 
simple.’ 

But to continue the examination of such statements would cntail 
a volume nearly as bulky as that of Mr. Fergusson, yet we cannot 
refrain from quoting the termination of his fourth chapter, which is 
devoted to the megaliths of England. 


If any of the other dolmens in the West had even so good a title to a date 
as Arthur’s Quoit, it might be possible to arrange them in a series ; but as 
none have even traditional dates, all we can do is to suggest that the dol- 
men at Plas. Newydd is of about the same age as Arthur’s Stone ; perhaps 
something more modern, as it is more carefully squared; but this may arise 
from the one being a battle-stone, the other a peaceful sepulchre. In like 
manner it would seem that such an exaggerated form as Pentre Ifan is a 
tour de force of a still more modern date ; and if we could get one certainly 
older than any of these, a tentative scheme could be constructed which 
might lead us to satisfactory results. 


The gravity with which this tissue of nonsense and inconsistency 
is detailed would be amusing, if one was inclined to be amused. If 
the name of Arthur’s Quoit fixes the date of the Cefn Bryn monu- 
ment, then the dozens of other stones bearing the same name have 
just as good a title to the same date. The Plas Newydd dolmen is 
here called “a peaceful sepulchre,” but in p. 169 “it has no pretence 
of forming a chamber,” is merely “a mode of architectural expres- 
sion.” Here we are told that it is “more carefully squared” than 
Arthur’s stone, but in his notice of that stone at p. 170 there is not 
the least allusion to its being squared at all, and it would have been 
so convenient for Mr. Fergusson’s theory if it had been the least 
tooled, that he would have strongly stated the fact. We have already 
seen that the squaring of the Plas Newydd stone is a mere myth of 
Mr. Fergusson, for it has never been touched with a tool. Again 
Arthur’s stone is called a “ battle stone.” In p. 170 itis described as 
adolmen. Which of the two is it, or are the names mere synonyms ? 
Why the exaggerated form of Pentre Evan or Ifan should be of 
later or earlier date, is a perfect mystery, except to the writer. 
There is nothing exaggerated about it, except that it forms the re- 
mains of a large chamber—a circumstance of which Mr. Fergusson 
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seems to be entirely ignorant, and, as usual, to have assumed that 
what he sees of the little woodcut reproduced from the Archeologia 
Cambrensis is a complete monument, and a tour de force of later date. 

We should have thought it incredible that anyone presuming to 
write a book on the “ages and usages of rude stone monuments of 
all ages” could have written in such a way. We cannot help 
doubting whether he believes a word of it himself, whatever he wishes 
others to believe. 

There is less reason to continue this very painful process of 
examining the details of this remarkable volume, as two admirable 
notices of it have appeared in the first two Saturday Reviews of the 
month of April; and if it were allowed, and possible, we should 
recommend the Council of the Cambrian Archwological Association 
to try and obtain the necessary permission to reprint them in their 
Journal. Meanwhile, we strongly recommend all who have not seen 
the articles to procure at once the numbers of April 6th and 13th. 

We must conclude, then, with one or two short samples of state- 
ments or misstatements which will be quite enough to give the 
general reader a warning not to trust too confidently in what he 
finds stated in this book. 

(P. 370.) “It must also be borne in mind that the Romans really 
never settled in Brittany,” We presume, then, that the towns, roads, 
amphitheatres, temples, aqueducts, villas, etc., hitherto thought to 
be Roman, are the works of the natives, and not Romans. 

(P. 163.) “ Wales and Anglesea are assumed to have been the 
country of the Silures.” We had thought that Anglesey was a part 
of Wales, and that the northern half of Wales was occupied by the 
- Ordovices, not the Silures. 

‘In Wales there are no circles. In Cornwall, where the blood 
was certainly more mixed, and also in the Isle of Man, there were 
dolmens and circles.” There are numerous circles in Wales, and 
not a single cromlech or dolmen in the Isle of Man, although at 
p- 162 we read that they are numerous in the Isle of Man. 

(P. 20.) ‘“ When Cesar and his army witnessed the fight between 
his galleys and the fleet of the Veneti in the Morbihan he must 
have stood, if he occupied the best place, on Mont St. Michel, if it 
then existed, and among the stone avenues of Carnac.” But, as he did 
not say anything about them in his Gallic War, therefore they were 
not there when the battle was fought. Now Cesar could not have 
seen the fight from Carnac, even had he stood on higher ground 
than the present Mount St. Michael; and, as the battle was fought 
some ten miles off, there is no proof that Cesar ever saw or heard 
of the Carnac stones, so that the inference Mr. Fergusson wishes to 
draw from Cesar’s silence has, as usual, not the smallest founda- 
tion but his anxiety to prove the post-Roman date of these groups. 

These megalithic monuments were erected, he tells us, at a time 
when the people were totally illiterate, and had relapsed into the 
grossest barbarism; and yet we know tombstones in Wales with 
Christian inscriptions from the sixth and seventh centuries, when, 
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according to Mr. Fergusson’s theory, the dolmen builders were only 
commencing to erect their towrs de force: The existence of a man 
like Gildas amid such a barbarous and illiterate race is, of course, 
too trifling an objection to be noticed. 

If such, then, is all Mr. Fergusson has to say about the monu- 
ments of his own country, he can hardly expect us to trust him and 
his notices of those in other parts of the world. Here we have, for- 
tunately, the actual monuments to refer to; and we hesitate to put 
much confidence in illustrations alone, which may or may not be 
improved by the hand of Mr. Fergusson. Unfortunately for himself 
Mr. Fergusson has a hobby, and to support it he must have recourse 
to strange expedients. Everything must give way to it. If the 
hobby is true, Silbury, Abury, Stonehenge, and other great mega- 
lithic monuments, must be post-Roman. We have seen how he has 
proved his case. Mr. Herbert, in his Cyclops Ohristianus, attempted 
the same feat, and if not successfully, yet there was some system of 
argument employed, and considerable research shewn. Mr‘ Fergus- 
son’s failure, we regret to say, exhibits talents of a different kind, 
namely the very objectionable one of preferring his own mere con- 
jectures to solid facts, and substituting for sound argument most 
unequivocal “ moonshine”’. 
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INTERNATIONAL ConGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARcHZOLOGY.—The 
sixth session will commence at Brussels, August 22nd, and close on 
the 30th. The principal questions discussed will be the Cave Men 
and other prehistoric races in Belgium, especially as compared with 
those of other countries; the principal features of the age of the 
Polished Stone Men in Belgium, their ethnological and anatomical 
characteristics, as well as those of the bronze and iron periods. 
Excursions will be made to, and excavations made in, the caves in 
the valley of Lesse. Other excursions will also be made during the 
week. All persons desiring to attend should communicate their 
wishes to M. E. Dupont, Musée Royal d’Histoire Naturelle, Bruxelles. 
Tickets admitting to the meeting, and entitling to the reports of 
them, may be had for the sum of ten shillings. 





Tue Archeological Congress of France will be held this year at 
Vendéme, and will commence June 18. A statue of Ronsard will 
be inaugurated during the sitting of the Congress. 


An Ancient British CemeTery.—In the month of October last an 
ancient British Cemetery was discovered on Sunbury Common, at 
Ashford, Middlesex, which is well described by Mr. E. Roberts, 
F.S.A., one of the Honorary Secretaries of the British Archeological 
Association, in the December number of the Journal of that Society. 
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A large number of urns of various shapes and sizes, and made of 
very friable materials, were exhumed; and evidence of cremation 
was unmistakable. Mr. Roberts summarises the results of his two 
days’ explorations in these words: “1. The cremation sometimes 
took place in a pit, and the embers were then placed in an upright 
urn. 2. At other times the cremation took place in a small hole, 
and the urn was inverted over the embers while hot. 3. In the 
latter case the bottoms of the urns have been ploughed off, and the 
loam has washed in. 4. The burials were chiefly in lines, lying east 
and west, with occasional lunette-shaped arrangements of urns, 
accurately deposited in a curve, the convex side towards the east. 
5. There was no tumulus nor any appearance of raised surface. 
6. There are no metal implements or ornaments of any kind. 7. There 
are a few doubtful flint flakes. 8. There are a few bones of animals. 
9. The human bones are so much calcined and broken as to deprive 
us of the opportunity of coming to any decision upon the race or 
state of civilisation. 10. The interments do not seem to have been 
due to a battle, but to civil life. 11. The whole of the urns, though 
varying in shape, appear to be of about the same era; and, with one 
or two exceptions, are of the same gritty paste, and either wholly 
unburned, or very slightly so; the extent of burning being that 
which the placing amidst hot embers would cause. 12. Some of the 
urns have nipple-like projections on four sides ; some have perfora- 
tions in a single row, at nearly regular distances; and others seem 


capriciously and irregularly placed.” As to the age of these inter- 
ments, and the tribe to which they belonged, there appears to be no 
clue. But from the fact that no metal was found in them, the writer 
concludes that they were pre-Roman ; assuming, we suppose, that 
the Britons, before they were brought in contact with the Romans, 
were unacquainted with metals. 





Laxe-Dwe.iines.—In Switzerland an archeological discovery of 
great interest has lately been made on the shores of the Lake of 
Bienne, in the canton of Bern. It appears that recent engineering 
operations in the vicinity have necessitated the lowering of the level 
of the lake, and this has resulted in the exposure of a number of 
stakes which had been driven firmly into the bed of the lake. The 
presence of a lacustrine settlement was at once suspected; and 
through the exertions of several Swiss archmologists a variety of 
objects has been brought to light, which altogether confirm the truth 
of those surmises. They have been found at a distance of about five 
or six feet from the bed of the lake, and include stone hatchets, 
vases, cooking utensils, hemp-cord, and stags’ horns, besides a quan- 
tity of bones which, on being professionally examined, are found to 
have belonged to the stag, horse, ox, wild boar, pig, goat, beaver, 
dog, mouse, and the human race. A hatchet, made of the hard kind 
of stone called nephrite, has attracted much attention, and is of the 
largest of the kind yet discovered in Switzerland, being twice as long 
as those hitherto found. The further decrease in level of the waters 
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of the lake is looked forward to by local archeologists with much 
interest, as the exposure of other lacustrine habitations might very 
possibly then take place. 





Axsury.—All lovers of the past will be delighted to learn that 
Sir John Lubbock has purchased Abury with the express purpose of 
preserving that noble monument from further destruction. In his 
address delivered before the Anthropological Institute at the anni- 
versary meeting held on the 15th of January last, and now pub- 
lished, the worthy Baronet announces the fact, and gives the following 
acconnt of the transaction: “The continued destruction of prehis- 
toric monuments is a fact which I am sure we all deeply regret, and 
which reflects little credit on us as a nation. This year a portion of 
Abury, the grandest monument of its kind in this country (perhaps 
in the world), was actually sold for building purposes in cottage 
allotments. Fortunately the Rev. B. King, the rector of Abury, 
knowing the interest I felt in that great monument, wrote to me on 
the subject, and mentioned a sum for which it might be rebought, 
and thus preserved. I at once authorised him to offer the amount 
in my name; and Iam happy to say that it has been accepted, those 
who had taken the allotments having agreed to exchange them for 
other bits of land. This danger is therefore, I hope, averted ; but 
it seems to me that, as a nation, we ought to take these monuments 
under our protection ; and that it is really disgraceful to allow them 
to be broken up, as is too often the case, for the mere value of the 
stone of which they consist, or the land on which they stand. It is 
my intention, next session, to ask for leave to bring in a bill, which 
your Treasurer, Mr. Flower, has very carefully prepared, and which 
I hope will have the effect of checking the destruction of these inte- 
resting remains. I am happy to say that I have already promises 
of very valuable support.” It is greatly to be hoped that the noble 
example thus set by Sir John Lubbock will not be lost on such land- 
owners as may have similar monuments on their estates. 





In the last number of the Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland, Mr. W. F. Wakeman gives a 
very interesting account of the exploration of a prehistoric carn near 
Trillet in the county of Tyrone. On being opened, the carn, which 
is quite circular in plan, and measures about forty feet in diameter, 
was found to consist of a mound of stones (chiefly sandstone) rising 
to a height of about eight feet above the level of the surrounding 
bog. Resting upon the ground, and just barely within the outer 
edge of the mound, were eight cists, each of which had the appear- 
ance of acromlech. They were placed at distances from each other 
averaging eight feet, more or less. The larger covering stones were 
of considerable dimensions. Four of the chambers enclosed por- 
tions of the human skeleton ; and in two of them, in addition to the 
remains of man, was found a“ crock” composed of baked clay. One 
of these vessels was completely preserved; the other is, unfortu- 
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nately, in fragments. In the opinion of the writer, the examination 
of this carn establishes, at least, the following facts: “1. That the 
builders of our primitive carns and cists were of the aboriginal, 
long-headed race by which the north-west of Europe was occupied 
in prehistoric times, 2. That these people possessed the art of con- 
structing fictile ware of excellent form, which they covered with a 
profusion of decoration consisting of stamped and incised designs 
similar in detail to the ornamentation found upon food-vessels dis- 
covered in some of our earliest crannogs. 3. That they used well 
fashioned instruments of flint, which were, sometimes at least, inter- 
red with portions of their remains, 4. That if cremation was prac- 
tised amongst them, it was not a universal custom. 5. That whereas 
the skulls and fragmentary members of more than one human skele- 
ton were found commingled in a space that could not have contained 
one moderately sized entire corpse, it is manifest that the bones, 
before being placed in the cists, had been separated one from the 
other, stripped either by natural decay, or designedly, of their in- 
teguments ; and some of them, only, packed in their ‘ narrow house.’” 
The paper, moreover, is accompanied by four illustrative Plates. 





Excavations of grave-mounds are carried on in Cornwall with very 
interesting results. Mr. W. C. Borlase (a descendant of Dr. Bor- 
lase of antiquarian fame) has been for some time systematically 
investigating the contents of Cornish barrows with his wonted zeal in 
archeological matters, and his labours have been generally crowned 
with the success which they deserve. 


THERE has been exhibited to the Archeological Institute, by the 
Hon. W. O. Stanley, a cake of copper weighing twenty-nine pounds 
six ounces, impressed with a Roman stamp, which had been found 
at the Paris Mine in Anglesey. 


In enlarging the churchyard of Milton-next-Sittingbourne, Kent, 
a number of the earthen vessels in which the Romans were accus- 
tomed to place the ashes of the dead, have been turned up. Some 
of these vessels were exquisitely moulded, leading to the supposition 
that persons of distinction had been buried there. In other parts of 
the churchyard unmistakable traces of a Roman colony have been 
found, as the concrete bed of a furnace, lumps of clinker, iron nails, 
and fragments of funeral urns, calcined bones, etc. Some of these 
relics were discovered near the ancient parish church of the old 
town. 
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GLAMORGAN CHARTERS. 


Carta Roberti Hamonis Filii Sancte Marie de Teothesburia. 


[P. BR. O. Patent: 12 H. VII, p.2,m. 27. Confirmation 
Charter for Tewkesbury Abbey.] 


“‘Eao Robertus Haimonis filius do Sancte Marie de Teothesburia brachium 
quod egreditur de Taf et currit juxta burgum et juxta ecclesiam monachorum 
libere quiete et hereditabiliter pro amore Dei totum scilicet sicut egreditur 
de Taf et facit insulam quousque reingreditur in Taf ad faciendas piscarias 
et utilitates ad opus monachorum Do etiam et pratum quod est juxta aquam 
Sancte Marie in elemosinam et maledicti sunt qui hanc elemosinam meam 
distirbabunt ‘Testibus S. uxore mea R.de Haia A. de Waltervilla Gaut 
de Maiseo et R. filio Nig.” 

Robert de Haia and Gundreda, his wife, with consent of his chief lord, 
Robert Fitzhamon, gave to Glastonbury the church of Bassalleg, with its 
dependencies. (Hearne, 4. de Domerham, ii, 604.) Also Robert de Haia gave 
the mill of Raz (Roath), etc., to Tewkesbury. (N. Mon., ii, 61.) 

Gaut or Gautier de Maiseo is Geoffrey in another charter, and Gaufrid in 
the Earl of Warwick’s inspection. Robertus de Maisi held nine fees under 
William Earl of Gloucester, in the Liber Niger. Robert Fitz Nigel appears 
in the charter of 1106, to Tewkesbury, confirmed 28 Edward I, as a donor of 
land, and as a witness to the grant of Newcastle Church, by Bridgend. (N. 
Mon.., ii, 61.) 

Mr. Floyd thinks this to be the only extant charter by Fitzhamon relating 
to Cardiff. 

In a charter by him relating to Cranbourne: Sibilla, his wife; Pharigius, 
abbot of Abingdon ; Gilbertus [de] Offramvilla, Robertus de Haia, and Rober- 
tus, fil. Geze, are witnesses. Gilbert de Umframville held nine fees under 
Earl William. 

With the above is a charter by Earl William, confirming manors in Dorset 
to Tewkesbury, but without witnesses. 

A second charter by Earl William is witnessed by Reginald de Chayer’n, 
Fule. fil. Guarin, Roeland de Valoniis, Roger de Gouiz, Picard Clerk, Peter 
de Saltumar’, Aggelin de Purbrica, Arnold Brito, David Warham. 2 Id. 
Jan. 1148. 

Gouiz is the later Guise of Gloucestershire. Ricardus de Guiz held five 
fees of this Earl. 





Carta W’mt Comitis Gloucestrie, Dapifero suo, etc. 


[Add. Chart. in Brit. Mus. No. 7715.] 


“Willelmus Comes Gloucestrie Dapifero suo et Baronibus suis et Vice- 
comiti suo de Glammorgania et omnibus hominibus suis Francis Anglicis 
atque Walensibus salutem 

** Sciatis me dedisse et concessisse in puram et perpetuam elemosinam Deo 


h 
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et Ecclesie Beate Marie et Beati Martiri Thome quam construxi apud Kar. 
dif x solidos de redditu meo de Novo Burgo meo quod feci ubi gardinum 
meum fuit extra villam de Kardif Quam volo et firmiter precipio quod eos 
habeat annuatim de me et de heredibus meis sicut puram et perpetuam ele- 
mosinam meam T.: Hawya Comitissa Hamone de Valoniis Ricardo de 
Kardif Eg.de Purbic Hamone Crasso Widone de Rupe Alexandro de 
Thichesia Jordano Clerico 

“Dorso Carta de Redditu Novi Burgi extra Kardiff.” 

This last is a document of great interest to Cardiff. Mr. Floyd observes : 
«In the calendar the date of it is stated to be between 1148 and 1173; but 
these limits are manifestly incorrect. It could not be earlier than 1172, when 
Becket was slain ; and it may be as late as 1183, in which year Earl William 
died. The points for consideration are, what was this church, dedicated to 
the Virgin and St. Thomas the Martyr, which the Earl had built, and the 
new borough which he had made in his garden without the vill of Cardiff, 
probably in the direction of what is still called ‘Crockherbtown’? Tan- 
ner states that there were three friaries in Cardiff. Two of those orders 
certainly were not established till after the death of Harl William; and I 
believe the third, or Carmelite order, was not; and if not, then this church 
could not have belonged to them. On first reading the charter, it struck me 
that the chapel of the Spittle might be meant; but that could not be the 
case, as it was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. Tanner also mentions a 
priory founded by Robert Earl of Gloucester; but that was, no doubt, only 
a cell of Tewkesbury. In short, the only thing which I can imagine is that 
the parochial church of St. Mary was rebuilt by the Earl, and dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Thomas.” 

It appears, from the foundation charter of Keynsham Priory, that Richard 
de Cardiff was dapifer or seneschal to Earl William, and in that capacity the 
writ conceding certain privileges to Neath was addressed to him. Rees 
Meyrick says he received the lordship of Newton Nottage with thirty librates 
of land, held as one fourth of a knight’s fee ; and he gives Hamo de Valoniis 
as sheriff in 1188. As De Valoniis and De Cardiff both witness the charter, 
which is addressed to the Dapifer and the Sheriff, they probably did not 
then fill those offices. 





Carta Matildis Comitisse de Gloucestrie, etc., Aline Comitisse Norfolcie. ~ 


[26 Dec. 4 Hd. I, 1275. P.R.O. Treasury of the Exchequer. 
Wallia. Bag 2, No. 3.] 


“Noverint universi ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit quod ego Matildis 
de Clare Comitissa Gloucestrie et Hertfordie dedi concessi et dimisi domine 
Aline Dispensario Comitisse Norfolcie pro quinquaginta marcis sterlingorum 
quas nobis dedit pre manibus custodiam manerii de Dinaspowis quod est in 
Glamorgania et quod fuit domini Rogeri de Someri dudum defuncti videli- 
cet castrum edificia terras dominicas arabiles cum dominio omnium tenen- 
cium liberorum et aliorum cum reditibus boscis pratis pascuis pasturis 
molendinis aquis piscariis viis semitis et omnibus aliis ad dictum manerium 
pertinentibus, et eciam cum omnibus boscis mobilibus et immobilibus in 
eodem manerio inventis Et cum omnibus bladis seminatis in terris domini- 
cis manerii una cum omnibus bladis in grangia et granario existentibus et 
omnibus aliis rebus que nobis contingere poterunt racione dicts custodie 
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heredis predicti domini Rogeri de Somery dudum defuncti Habendum et 
tenendum predictum manerium cum omnibus pertinenciis suis et omnibus 
bonis et rebus prenominatis predicte domine Aline et heredibus suis vel suis 
assignatis et ubicunque vel cuicunque dictam custodiam cum omnibus pre- 
dictis dare vendere legare vel assignare voluerit a die Sancti Stephani anno 
regni regis Edwardi quarto usque ad plenam et legitimam etatem Rogeri de 
Somery filii et heredis supradicti domini Rogeri de Someri dudum defuncti 
Et nos predicta Matildis heredes et assignati nostri warantizabimus ac quie- 
tabimus et deffendemus custodiam predicti manerii cum omnibus pertinen- 
ciis et omnibus superius nominatis predicte domine Aline et heredibus et 
assignatis suis usque ad plenam et legitimam s#tatem predicti Rogeri infra 
etatem existentis In cujus rei testimonium has literas nostras predicte 
domine Aline fieri fecimus patentes Hiis testibus domino Radulpho Bluet 
domino Bartholomeo de la More domino Thoma de Beauchamp domino 
Henrico de Chikehulle militibus Clemente de Wirwode Constabulario de 
Strigullia et aliis.” 

A parchment label carries a fragment of a green seal, upon which may be 
seen a heater-shield charged with three chevrons. Of the legend, remains 
only eLovc. 

The endorsement, in a later hand, is ‘“‘ Carta Matildis de Clare Comitissa 
Glouc’ et Hertf’ facta Aliene le Despenser Comitisse Norfolkie custodie de 
manerio de Dinaspowis co’ Glam’.” 

Matilda, who grants this lease, was daughter of John de Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln, and second wife (and widow) of Richard Earl of Gloucester and 
Hertford, and mother of Gilbert “the Red Earl’. Earl Richard died 19 July, 
46 Henry III, 1262. Their son was then of age, and next year had livery 
of the Welsh castles of Cardiff, Newport, and Llantrissant. His mother had 
in dower the castles and manors of Usk, Trilleck, and Clare. Possibly the 
chief lordship of Dinas Powis was a part of her dower, and thus she obtained 
the wardship of the Castle, etc. 

The family of De Someri, lords of Dudley Castle, were connected, from an 
early period, with the honour of Gloucester; Roger witnessing De Haia’s 
charter to Glastonbury in the time of Fitzhamon, and Adam de Someri hold- 
ing seven fees under Earl William, which very probably were near Cardiff. 
Roger, named in the charter, died 1 Edward I; and the young Roger, 
-whose wardship was held by the Countess, was then within a few months 
of being of full age, seeing that at his father’s death he was eighteen ; for 
which period, for the manor of Dinas Powis, fifty marcs seem a considerable 
sum. As the Castle is mentioned, it was probably then inhabited, and the 
local residence of the family. 

Alina, the lessee, was the daughter and heiress of Philip, Baron Basset, of 
Wycombe, who died 1271. She was born 1245, and married, 1, Hugh le De- 
spenser, who fell at Evesham in 1265. She married, 2, Roger Bigod, fourth 
Earl of Norfolk, and Earl Mareschal. Alina seems to have died 9 Edward I, 
when an inquisition was held upon her lands. The Earl married again 
about 18 Edward I. When she granted this lease, she must have been mar- 
ried to her second husband about four years. It is singular that, being a 
married woman, she should have taken a lease; but she was a great heiress, 
and probably deference was shewn to her in the management of her own 
property, which lay near to Dinas Powis. 6.T.¢ 


Sept. 1871. 
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CHARTERS RELATING TO THE FAMILY OF CARNE 
OF NASH, 


AND TO THEIR MATCHES WITH DALDEN AND GILES. 


Tux twenty-seven charters here for the first time printed, range in date 
from 1290 to 1558. The first five are granted by members of the Dalden 
family, and are placed consecutively, for convenience saxe. The other 
twenty-two relate to the family of Carne, to the matches with Giles and 
Kemeys, and mainly to the manor of Nash, and to lands within the fee of 
Llanblethian. Nash being an episcopal manor was within the lordship of 
Llandaff. All are derived from the St. Donat’s muniment room; and to the 
rare liberality of Dr. Carne is due a valuable addition to the history of a 
county remarkably poor in original documents of an early date. 
G. T. C. 


The following extract from the pedigree of Carne of Nash will form a con- 
venient introduction to the accompanying charters. ° 

HoweEtu Carne, who probably migrated from Monmouthshire to Nash, and 
who lived in the reign of Henry VI, married 'I'heobalda, or Tybote, a daughter 
and coheir of John Joel, or Giles (probably a cadet of Joelston, or Gileston), 
and the reputed heiress of Nash. Their son, 

Joun Carne, of Nash, married Cicely, daughter of Sir John Poyntz, Knt.; 
or, by other accounts, Elizabeth, daughter of Howell ap Thomas ap Gwylim 
ap Jenkin Herbert, of Perthir, co Mon., the Herbert ancestor. They had 
Howell, Roger, and Richard. 

HoweEtt Carne, of Nash, living temp. Henry VIII, married Cecil, daughter 
of William Kemeys of Newport. They had Richard, Sir Edward (whence 
Carne of Ewenny), and others. 

RicHarp Carne, of Nash, married, 1, a daughter of Sir Rice Mansell of Ox- 
wich; and 2, Joan, daughter and heir of Edward ap Jobn Daldeyn by a 
daughter of William Lewis. By one or the other wife, or by both, he had 
many children, and among them John of Nash, sheriff, 1561; and Blanche, 
who married Griffith Grant of Sigginston, her cousin. 

The five Dalden charters mention William de Daldene, 1290, who had pro- 
perty in Cardiff; Edward Daldeyn of Penarth, in 1432, also with property in 
Cardiff; John Daldeyn, clerk, 1440, with property in Lanishen; and David 
Daldeyn the elder, evidently a near relation. Also John Daldeyn, of Glamor- 
gan, gent.,and David his brother, 1449; and Edward Daldeyn, their deceased 
father. They had property in Cardiff town, and in the lordship of Llandaff. 
John Daldeyn of London, in 1451, has property in the same. He is son of 
Edward Daldeyn, gent., and his brothers and sisters are David, Katherine, 
William, John, Isabella, and Reymbrand Daldeyn. 

It thus appears that the Daldeyns were owners of property, and probably 
residents, in the county, for at least one hundred and sixty-one years, or from 
1290 to 1451. They do not, however, appear as landowners in the Spenser 
Survey, nor substantively in the county pedigrees. In that of Carne they 
are called of Penmark, evidently an error for Penarth. The Golden Grove 
Book gives four descents of the Daldeyns: John, of West Place in Penarth, 
father of Edward, father of Jenkyn, who married a daughter of David Kemeys 
of Began, and had Joan Daldeyn, who married Carne. As the charters 
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dos legalis monete solvendos ad ffestum S’ti Michaelis Arch’li tantum pro 
omnibus aliis serviciis exaccionibus et demandis exceptis sectis curie nostre 
ibidem Et nos vero Nicholaus episcopus antedictus et successores nostri 
predictum manerium cum omnibus terris et tenementis redditibus pratis 
pascuis pasturis boscis et vastis cum omnibus aliis commoditatibus et profi- 
cuis dicto manerio pert’bus et spect’bus prenominato Howelo heredibus et 
assig’tis suis durante termino predicto sexaginta annorum contra omnes 
gentes warantizabimus et defendemus In cuius rei testimonium sigillum 
nostrum presenti scripto fecimus apponi Datum in palacio nostro de Lan- 
daff decimo die mensis Julii presentibus tunc ibidem testibus subscriptis 
David Mathewe Ludowico Mathewe armigeris Howell ap Lewelyn Thoma 
ap Roberto Mathewe Ievan Blayne et multis aliis Anno dom’ni mill’mo 
quadringintesimo quadragesimo octavo et anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post 
conquestum vicesimo sexto et nostre consecrationis anno septimo 

“ Proviso semper quod si aliqua forisfactura bonorum quorumcumque ibi- 
dem contigerit infra terminum supradictum nobis et successoribus nostris 
omnino reservetur.”’ 





Carta Inspectionis Archidiaconi et Capituli Landav. 
[12 Jul. 1448, 26 H. VI] 


*Universis sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quorum noticiam presentes litere 
pervenerint Archidiaconus et Capitulum ecclesie cathedralis Landavensis 
salutem in eo qui est omnium vera salus 

“ Noveritis. nos inspexisse scriptum reverendi in Christo patris et domini 
domini Nicholai permissione divina Landavensis episcopi in hec verba 

*Nicholaus permissione divina episcopus Landavensis universis sancte 
matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum meum pervenerit salutem gra- 
ciam et benediccionem Sciatis nos concessisse et ad firmam dimisisse dilecto 
nobis in Christo Howelo Carne manerium nostrum de parva Ffraxino alias 
Lytell Nassh cum omnibus terris et tenementis redditibus pratis pascuis 
pasturis boscis et vastis cum omnibus aliis commoditatibus et proficuis eidem 
manerio spectantibus et pertinentibus universis Habend’ et tenend’ mane- 
rium predictum cum omnibus terris et tenementis redditibus pratis pascuis 
pasturis boscis et vastis cum omnibus aliis commoditatibus et proficuis eidem 
manerio spectantibus predicto Howelo heredibus et assignatis suis ad ter- 
minum sexaginta annorum proximorum sequentium post datum presencium 
Reddendo inde annuatim nobis et successoribus nostris triginta solidos lega- 
lis monete solvendum ad ffestum Sancti Michaelis archangeli tantum pro 
omnibus aliis serviciis exaccionibus et demandis exceptis sectis curie nostre 
ibidem Et nos vero Nicholaus episcopus antedictus et successores nostri 
predictum manerium cum omnibus terris et tenementis redditibus pratis 
pascuis pasturis boscis et vastis cum omnibus aliis commoditatibus et profi- 
cuis dicto manerio pertinentibus et spectantibus prenominato Howello here- 
dibus et assignatis suis durante termino predicto sexaginta annorum contra 
omnes gentes warantizabimus et defendemus In cuius rei testimonium sigil- 
lum nostrum presenti scripto fecimus apponi _ Datum in palacio nostro de 
Landaff decimo die mensis Julii Presentibus tunc ibidem testibus subscrip- 
tis David Mathewe senescallo de Landaff Ludowico Mathewe armigero 
Thoma ap Robert Mathewe Howell ap Lewelyn Jevan Blayne et multis 
aliis. Anno domini millesimo quadragesimo octavo et anno regni Regis 
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Henrici sexti post conquestum vicesimo sexto et nostre consecrationis anno 
septimo 

* Quas quidem concessionem tradicionem et dimissionem modo quo profer- 
tur factas utiles fore reputantes pariter et honestas ac in nullo nobis aut 
successoribus nostris preiudiciales tractatu inter nos in domo nostro capitu- 
lari Landavensis qui in hujusmodi concessionem tradicionem et dimissionem 
requiritur sepius prehabito ipsas concessionem tradicionem et dimissionem 
sub forma in dicto scripto contenti approbamus ratificamus in quantum in 
nobis est tenore presencium confirmamus; In cuius rei testimonium sigillum 
nostrum commune presentibus duximus apponendum Datum in domo nos- 
tra capitulari Landavensis duodecimo die mensis Julii anno domini millesimo 
quadringentesimo quadragesimo octavo.” 

Seal, red wax. Has been a large oval, about three inches in length. The 
lower and remaining fragment represents the west front of the Cathedral, with 
adoor; above it, three windows; and in the gable, two windows and a large 
quatrefoil above. The cross on the apex of the gable is projected upon what 
seems to have represented a central tower. All the openings shewn are 
round headed. 





Bishop John Ingleby, whose lease of Nash is recited and confirmed in the 
next charter, was Prior of Shene, and appointed to Llandaff 2 Sept. 1496. 
Carne is evidently pushing for a longer term, clearly in the hope of convert- 
ing his leasehold into a freehold. 


Carta Inspectionis Archid. et Capituli Landay. 


[6 Jul. 1499.] 


“Universis sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quorum noticiam presentes litere 
pervenerint archidiaconus et capitulum ecclesie cathedralis Landavensis 
salutem in eo qui est omnium vera salus Noveritis nos inspexisse scriptum 
reverendi in Christo patris et domini domini Johannis permissione divina 
Landavensis episcopi in hec verba 

«Johannes permissione divina episcopus Landavensis universis sancte 
matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum nostrum pervenerit salutem 
graciam et benedictionem Sciatis nos concessisse et ad firmam dimissise 
dilecto nobis in Christo Howelo Carne manerium de parva fraxino alias Lytell 
Nassh cum omnibus terris et tenementis redditibus pratis pascuis pasturis 
boscis et vastis cum omnibus aliis commoditatibus et proficuis eidem manerio 
spectantibus et pertinentibus universis Habendum et tenendum manerium 
predictum cum omnibus terris et tenementis redditibus pratis pascuis pastu- 
ris boscis et vastis cum omnibus aliis commoditabus et proficuis eidem mane- 
rio spectantibus predicto Howelo heredibus et assignatis suis ad terminum 
nonaginta annorum proximorum sequencium post datum presentium Red- 
dendo inde annuatim nobis et successoribus nostris triginta solidos legalis 
monete solvendos ad festum Michaelis Archangeli tantum pro omnibus aliis 
serviciis exaccionibus et demandis excepta secta curie nostre ibidem Et nos 
vero Johannes episcopus antedictus et successores nostri predictum mane- 
rium cum omnibus terris et tenementis redditibus pratis pascuis pasturis 
boscis et vastis cum omnibus aliis commoditatibus et proficuis dicto manerio 
pertinentibus et spectantibus prenominato Howelo heredibus et assignatis 
suis durante termino predicto nonaginta annorum contra omnes gentes 
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warantizabimus et defendemus In cuius rei testimonium sigillum nostrum 
quo utimur ad causas presenti scripto fecimus apponi Datum apud Landaf 
quinto die mensis Julii anno demini millesimo cccc’mo nonagesimo ix’no Et 
anno regni Regis Henrici septimi quarto decimo et nostre consecracionis 
anno tercio 

*Quas quidem concessionem tradicionem et dimissionem modo quo pre- 
fertur factam utiles fore reputantur pariter et honeste ac in nullo nobis aut 
successori us nostris preiudiciales tractatu inter nos in domo nostra capitu- 
lari Landavensis quam in hujusmodi concessione tradicione et dimissione 
requiritur sepius prehabito literas concessionis tradicionis et dimissionis sub 
forma indicto scripto contenta approbamus ratificamus et quantum in nobis 
est tenore presencium confirmamus In cuius rei testimonium sigillum nos- 
trum commune presentibus duximus apponendum Date in domo nostra 
capitulari Landavensis sexto die mensis Julii anno domini millesimo cccce’mo 
nonagesima nono.” 

Seal gone. 





George Athequa, de Attica or Attien, was the Spanish chaplain who came 
over with Queen Katherine of Aragon, and who was thus provided for. 
Appointed 11 Feb. 1517; died before or early in 1537. He converted the 
leasehold into a freehold. What fine he received for thus alienating a manor 
from the see does not appear. 


Carta Georgu Episcopi Landav. 
{11 Dec. 1521, 13 H. VIII] 


*“Georgius permissione divina Landavensis episcopus Universis sancte 
matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum nostrum pervenerit salutem 
graciam et benedictionem Sciatis nos dedisse concessisse ac presenti carta 
nostra confirmasse pro nobis et successoribus nostris dilecto nobis in Christo 
Howelo Carne manerium nostrum de parvo Ffraxino alias litell Nasshe cum 
omnibus et singulis suis pertin’iis ac eciam terris tenementis pratis pascuis 
pasturis boscis suboscis et redditibus necnon cum omnibus et singulis com- 
moditatibus emolumentis et proficuis quibuscunque eidem manerio qualiter- 
cunque pertin’bus sive spectantibus Habend’m et tenend’m predictum 
manerium cum omnibus et singulis suis pertin’iis ac eciam terris tenementis 
pratis pascuis pasturis boscis suboscis et redditibus necnon cum omnibus et 
singulis commoditatibus emolumentis et proficuis quibuscunque eidem mane- 
rio qualitercunque pertinentibus sive spectantibus prefato Howelo Carne 
heredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum Reddendo inde annuatim nobis 
et successoribus nostris imperpetuum triginta et unum solidos legalis monete 
Anglie Solvendum semper ad ffestum Sancti Michaelis archangeli pro omni- 
bus aliis servitiis exactionibus et demandis Salva secta curie nostre et suc- 
cessorum nostrorum ibidem Et nos vero Georgius antedictus et successores 
nostri predictum manerium cum omnibus et singulis suis pert’iis ac eciam 
terris tenementis pratis pascuis pasturis boscis suboscis et redditibus necnon 
cum omnibus et singulis commoditatibus emolumentis et proficuis quibus- 
cunque eidem manerio qualitercunque pertin’bus sive spectan’bus prenomi- 
nato Howelo Carne heredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum contra omnes 
gentes warantizabimus et defendemus Sed si contigerit aliquo tempore in 
futurum predicta redditus triginta et unius solidorum in parte vel in toto 
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Henrici sexti post conquestum vicesimo sexto et nostre consecrationis anno 
septimo 

“ Quas quidem concessionem tradicionem et dimissionem modo quo profer- 
tur factas utiles fore reputantes pariter et honestas ac in nullo nobis aut 
successoribus nostris preiudiciales tractatu inter nos in domo nostro capitu- 
lari Landavensis qui in hujusmodi concessionem tradicionem et dimissionem 
requiritur sepius prehabito ipsas concessionem tradicionem et dimissionem 
sub forma in dicto scripto contenti approbamus ratificamus in quantum in 
nobis est tenore presencium confirmamus In cuius rei testimonium sigillum 
nostrum commune presentibus duximus apponendum Datum in domo nos- 
tra capitulari Landavensis duodecimo die mensis Julii anno domini millesimo 
quadringentesimo quadragesimo octavo.” 

Seal, red wax. Has been a large oval, about three inches in length. The 
lower and remaining fragment represents the west front of the Cathedral, with 
a door; above it, three windows; and in the gable, two windows and a large 
quatrefoil above. The cross on the apex of the gable is projected upon what 
seems to have represented a central tower. All the openings shewn are 
round headed. 





Bishop John Ingleby, whose lease of Nash is recited and confirmed in the 
next charter, was Prior of Shene, and appointed to Llandaff 2 Sept. 1496. 
Carne is evidently pushing for a longer term, clearly in the hope of convert- 
ing his leasehold into a freehold. 


Carta Inspectionis Archid. et Capituli Landav, 


[6 Jul. 1499.] 


“Universis sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quorum noticiam presentes litere 
pervenerint archidiaconus et capitulum ecclesie cathedralis Landavensis 
salutem in eo qui est omnium vera salus Noveritis nos inspexisse scriptum 
reverendi in Christo patris et domini domini Johannis permissione divina 
Landavensis episcopi in hec verba 

“Johannes permissione divina episcopus Landavensis universis sancte 
matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum nostrum pervenerit salutem 
graciam et benedictionem Sciatis nos concessisse et ad firmam dimissise 
dilecto nobis in Christo Howelo Carne manerium de parva fraxino alias Lytell 
Nassh cum omnibus terris et tenementis redditibus pratis pascuis pasturis 
boscis et vastis cum omnibus aliis commoditatibus et proficuis eidem manerio 
spectantibus et pertinentibus universis Habendum et tenendum manerium 
predictum cum omnibus terris et tenementis redditibus pratis pascuis pastu- 
ris boscis et vastis cum omnibus aliis commoditabus et proficuis eidem mane- 
rio spectantibus predicto Howelo heredibus et assignatis suis ad terminum 
nonaginta annorum proximorum sequencium post datum presentium Red- 
dendo inde annuatim nobis et successoribus nostris triginta solidos legalis 
monete solvendos ad festum Michaelis Archangeli tantum pro omnibus aliis 
serviciis exaccionibus et demandis excepta secta curie nostre ibidem Et nos 
vero Johannes episcopus antedictus et successores nostri predictum mane- 
rium cum omnibus terris et tenementis redditibus pratis pascuis pasturis 
boscis et vastis cum omnibus aliis commoditatibus et proficuis dicto manerio 
pertinentibus et spectantibus prenominato Howelo heredibus et assignatis 
suis durante termino predicto nonaginta annorum contra omnes gentes 
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warantizabimus et defendemus In cuius rei testimonium sigillum nostrum 
quo utimur ad causas presenti scripto fecimus apponi Datum apud Landaf 
quinto die mensis Julii anno domini millesimo ccce’mo nonagesimo ix’no Et 
anno regni Regis Henrici septimi quarto decimo et nostre consecracionis 
anno tercio 

“Quas quidem concessionem tradicionem et dimissionem modo quo pre- 
fertur factam utiles fore reputantur pariter et honeste ac in nullo nobis aut 
successori us nostris preiudiciales tractatu inter nos in domo nostra capitu- 
lari Landavensis quam in hujusmodi concessione tradicione et dimissione 
requiritur sepius prehabito literas concessionis tradicionis et dimissionis sub 
forma indicto scripto contenta approbamus ratificamus et quantum in nobis 
est tenore presencium confirmamus In cuius rei testimonium sigillum nos- 
trum commune presentibus duximus apponendum Date in domo nostra 
capitulari Landavensis sexto die mensis Julii anno domini millesimo cccc’mo 
nonagesima nono.” 

Seal gone. 





George Athequa, de Attica or Attien, was the Spanish chaplain who came 
over with Queen Katherine of Aragon, and who was thus provided for. 
Appointed 11 Feb. 1517; died before or early in 1537. He converted the 
leasehold into a freehold. What fine he received for thus alienating a manor 
from the see does not appear. 


Carta Georgu Episcopi Landav. 
[11 Dec. 1521, 13 H. VIII.] 


*Georgius permissione divina Landavensis episcopus Universis sancte 
matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum nostrum pervenerit salutem 
graciam et benedictionem Sciatis nos dedisse concessisse ac presenti carta 
nostra confirmasse pro nobis et successoribus nostris dilecto nobis in Christo 
Howelo Carne manerium nostrum de parvo Ffraxino alias litell Nasshe cum 
omnibus et singulis suis pertin’iis ac eciam terris tenementis pratis pascuis 
pasturis boscis suboscis et redditibus necnon cum omnibus et singulis com- 
moditatibus emolumentis et proficuis quibuscunque eidem manerio qualiter- 
cunque pertin’bus sive spectantibus Habend’m et tenend’m predictum 
manerium cum omnibus et singulis suis pertin’iis ac eciam terris tenementis 
pratis pascuis pasturis boscis suboscis et redditibus necnon cum omnibus et 
singulis commoditatibus emolumentis et proficuis quibuscunque eidem mane- 
rio qualitercunque pertinentibus sive spectantibus prefato Howelo Carne 
heredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum Reddendo inde annuatim nobis 
et successoribus nostris imperpetuum triginta et unum solidos legalis monete 
Anglie Solvendum semper ad ffestum Sancti Michaelis archangeli pro omni- 
bus aliis servitiis exactionibus et demandis Salva secta curie nostre et suc- 
cessorum nostrorum ibidem Et nos vero Georgius antedictus et successores 
nostri predictum manerium cum omnibus et singulis suis pert’iis ac eciam 
terris tenementis pratis pascuis pasturis boscis suboscis et redditibus necnon 
cum omnibus et singulis commoditatibus emolumentis et proficuis quibus- 
cunque eidem manerio qualitercunque pertin’bus sive spectan’bus prenomi- 
nato Howelo Carne heredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum contra omnes 
gentes warantizabimus et defendemus Sed si contigerit aliquo tempore in 
futurum predicta redditus triginta et unius solidorum in parte vel in toto 
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aretro esse non solutos per spacium triginta dierum immediate sequentium 
post ffestum Mich’ arch’li prenominatum et prelimitatum quod tunc bene 
licuerit nobis et successoribus nostris in predictum manerium nostrum cum 
omnibus et singulis suis pert’iis ac etiam terris tenementis pratis pascuis 
pasturis boscis suboscis et redditibus necnon cum omnibus et singulis com- 
moditatibus emolumentis et proficuis quibuscunque eidem manerio pertinen- 
tibus et qualitercunque spect’bus reintrare rehabere et retinere ut in pristino 
statu quiete atque pacifice possidere ac prefatum Howelum Carne heredes et 
assignatos suos quoscunque ab supradicto manerio terris tenementis pratis 
pascuis pasturis boscis suboscis et redditibus nostris necnon cum omnibus 
et singulis commoditatibus emolumentis et proficuis quibuscunque eidem 
manerio pertin’bus et spectan’bus totaliter expellere et removere non ob- 
stante hoc presenti scripto nostro concessione atque donacione In cuius rei 
testimonium sigillum nostrum presentibus apponi fecimus Data apud 
Rychemownt nostro in Ospicio undecimo die mensis Decembris anno domini 
millesimo quingentesimo vicesimo primo et nostre consecrationis anno 
quinto.” 

The seal is gone. 

What follows is simply a recitation and confirmation of the preceding 
charter by the Archdeacon and Chapter, under date 7 Jan. 1521. It is unfor- 
tunate that from all these deeds the seals have been removed, with but one 
exception ; from which, though but a fragment, it may be inferred that they 
were of great beauty, and works of art. 


Carta Inspectionis Archidiaconi et Capituli Landav. 


[7 Jan. 1521.] 


“Universis sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad quorum noticiam presentes litere 
pervenerint Archidiaconus et capitulum ecclesie cathedralis Landavensis 
salutem in eo qui est omnium vera salus Noveritis nos inspexisse scriptum 
reverendi in Christo patris et domini domini Georgii permissione divina Lan- 
davensis episcopus in hec verba 

“Georgius permissione divina Landavensis episcopus universis sancte 
matris ecclesie filiis ad quos presens scriptum nostrum pervenerit salutem 
graciam et benedictionem Sciatis nos dedisse concessisse ac presenti carta 
nostra confirmasse pro nobis et successoribus nostris dilecto nobis in Christo 
Howelo Carne manerium nostrum de parvo Ffraxino alias Lytell Nasshe cum 
om’bus et singulis suis pert’iis ac etiam terris tenementis pratis pascuis 
pasturis boscis subboscis et redditibus necnon cum omnibus et singulis com- 
moditatibus emolumentis et proficuis quibuscunque eidem manerio qualiter- 
cunque pert’bus sive spect’bus Habend’ et tenend’ predictum manerium 
cum omnibus et singulis suis pert’iis ac eciam terris tenementis pratis pas- 
cuis pasturis boscis subboscis et redditibus necnon cum omnibus et singulis 
commod’bus emolumentis et proficuis quibuscunque eodem manerio qualiter- 
cunque pert’bus sive spect’bus prefato Howelo Carne hered’bus et assig’tis 
suis imperp’m MReddendo inde annuatim nobis et successoribus nostris im- 
perp’m triginta et unum solidos legalis monete Anglie solvendos semper ad 
festum §8’ti Michaelis arch’li pro omn’bus aliis serviciis exaccionibus et de- 
mandis salvis sectis curie nostre et successorum nostrorum ibidem Et nos 
vero Georgius antedictus et successores nostri predictum manerium cum 
omn’bus et singulis suis pert’bus ac etiam terris ten’tis pratis pascuis pastu- 
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ris boscis subboscis et redditibus necnon cum omn’bus et singulis commod’bus 
emolumentis et proficuis quibuscunque eidem manerio qualitercunque per- 
tin’bus sive spect’bus predicto Howelo Carne hered’bus et assig’tis suis 
imperp’m contra omnes gentes warantizabimus et defendemus Sed si con- 
tingat aliquo tempore in futuro predictos redditibus triginta et unius solido- 
rum in parte vel in toto aretro esse non solutos per spacium triginta dierum 
immediate sequencium post festum Michaelis arch’li prenom’tum et preli- 
mitatum quod tunc bene licuerit nobis et successoribus nostris in predictum 
manerium nostrum cum omn’bus et singulis suis pert’iis ac etiam terris 
tenementis pratis pascuis pasturis boscis subboscis et redditibus necnon cum 
omnibus et singulis commod’bus emolumentis et proficuis quibuscunque 
eidem manerio pertin’bus et qualitercunque spectant’bus reintrare rehabere 
et retinere ut in pristino statu quiete atque pacifice possidere ac prefatum 
Howelum Carne heredes et assig’tos suos quoscunque ab supradicto manerio 
terris tenem’tis pratis pascuis pasturis boscis subboscis et redditibus nostris 
necnon cum omn’bus et singulis commod’bus emolumentis et proficuis eidem 
manerio pert’bus et spect’bus totaliter expellere et removere non obstante 
hoc presenti scripto nostro concessione atque donatione. In cuius rei testi- 
monium sigillum nostrum presentibus apponi fecimus Dat’ apud Riche- 
mount nostro in ospicio undecimo die mensis Decembris anno d’ni millesimo 
quingentesimo vicesimo primo Lt nostri consecrationis quinto 

*Quas quidem donationem concessionem et carte confirmationem modo 
quo prefertur factas utiles fore reputantes pariter et honeste ac in nullo 
nobis aut successoribus nostris preiudiciales tractatu inter nos in domo nos- 
tra capitulari Landavensi qui in huius modo donatione concessione et carte 


confimacionis requiritur sepius perhibeto Ipsas donationem concessionem 
et carte confirmacionem sub forma in dicto scripto contentas approbamus 
ratificamus et quatenus in nobis est tenore presencium confirmamus In 
cuius rei testimonium sigillum nostrum commune presentibus duximus 
apponendum Date in domo nostra capitulari Landavensis septimo die men- 
sis Januarii anno d’ni mill’mo quingentesimo vicesimo primo.” 

The seal is wanting. 





The two charters following, of 1431 and 1432, are to be taken together, 
That of 1431 is the earliest evidence discovered of the connexion of the Carnes 
with Nash. By it Howel Button of Worlton, and Wenllian his wife, convey 
to Howel Carne their purparty in the lands which John Juolle [Giles] lately 
held in Nash. Wenllian is reputed to have been a daughter of Evan ap 
Griffith Gethyn, and therefore aunt to David (afterwards Sir David), Robert, 
and Lewis Mathew who witnessed this deed. Morgan ap Llewelyn ap Ievan 
has not been identified. He was an Esquire, then indicating position, and 
probably a relation; as, no doubt, was William Heming, Wenllian’s brother, 
Mathew ap Evan, having married Janet Heming of Penllyne. The convey- 
ance is of lands only ; but as the deed is dated “‘apud le Nasche,” the donors 
or recipient probably resided at the Manor House. 

The deed of 1432 much resembles that of 1431. By it Henry Short of 
Wotton, by Sherborne in Dorset, and Joan his wife, convey to Howel Carne 
and Theobalda his wife, their purparty in the houses and buildings known 
as ‘Le Nasche,” with lands attached in the adjacent parish of Llantwit. 
Joan and Theobalda were sisters, daughters of John Giles the elder, of Le 
Moreshede by Cardiff, from whom the property descended. As the ladies 
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were clearly coheiresses, it is probable that John Giles the younger, whose 
existence is implied, wasdead. It was evidently upon the acquisition of these 
properties in Nash that Howel Carne based his ultimately successful scheme 
of securing the manor. There is no mention in the Button pedigree of a 
match with Giles, else it seems very probable that Wenllian Button was the 
third coheiress. 

The pedigree of Giles does not appear to have been preserved. William 
Ivel or Juel, a juror in the county inquisition of 1262, is probably their ances- 
tor; and John Jule appears in the Spenser Survey of 1320 as one of the 
holders in the great Nerber fee. Juleston is there mentioned between West 
and East Orchard, and is certainly the present parish of Gileston. In the 
Inq. p. m. (ii, 163), 24 Ed. III, 1350, Thomas Ivel is seized of Icoleston, co. 
Gloucester,—a misprint for Ivelston in Glamorgan, which county at this 
time is sometimes included in Gloucester. Indeed, in the very next entry, 
John de Nerberd of Castleton is placed in that county. The actual entry is 
more full, and sets forth that “Thomas Ivel tenuit die quo obiit de herede 
Hugonis le de Spenser manerium de Jeoliston cum advocatione ecclesie ejus- 
dem per servicium unius feodi militis et valet per annum £4:12:2. Et 
Johannes filius et heres predicti Thome est de etate 13 annorum 24 Ed. III 
A.D. 1350.” This is the John Joel of Joelston manor, in South Wales, who 
appears in the escheats of 36 Ed. III. (I. p. m. ii, 251.) 

In the reign of Elizabeth a Matthew Giles had lands in Gileston, Llancar- 
van, Llantrithyd, Kenislond, and Kenisham, and left Ann his widow, who 
was plaintiff in a suit in Chancery, under her settlement, against William 
Giles, who claimed under a deed of gift from Matthew. There was a 
Matthew Giles, gent., buried at Gileston, 8 Sept. 1618, whose wife was 
Mary ; and their son, Major Wm. Giles, died there, 5 June, 1673. He was 
probably the last, for Winefrid, his daughter and heir, carried Gileston manor 
and advowson to her husband, James Allen, gent., who was of Gileston, and 
died there 6 March, 1711. They left two daughters only, of whom the elder 
married Richard Carne of Ewenny, but died childless. Giles bore ... a cross 
crosslet, placed saltirewise ... 

The name of Giles is also found in the court rolls of the district. In 1628 
Ann Giles was of Llancadle, as in 1630 was William Giles. Wm. Giles occurs 
also in Penmark in 1672. 


Carta Howeli Button Howelo Carne. 


[7 Oct., 10 H. VI, 1431.] 


* Sciant presentes et futuri quod nos Howellus ap Thomas ap Howell But- 
ton et Wenlliana uxor mea dedimus concessimus et hac presenti carta nostra 
confirmavimus Howelo Carne heredibus suis et assignatis totam purpartem 
nostram omnium terrarum et tenementorum que nuper fuerunt Johannis 
Juolle prout divisum iacent per antiquas metas et bundas apud le Nasshe in 
dominio domini episcopi de Landaff Habend’m et tenend’m totam predictam 
purpartem nostram omnium terrarum et tenementorum predictorum pre- 
dicto Howelo Carne heredibus suis et assignatis de capitali domino feodi 
illius per redditus et servicia inde debita et de iure consueta iure hereditario 
imperpetuum Et nos vero predicti Howell ap Thomas et Wenlliana uxor 
mea totam purpartem nostram predictam omnium terrarum et tenemento- 
rum predictorum cum omnibus suis pertin’iis predicto Howelo heredibus 








